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in Flower and Vegetable Garden $3 a year 
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Moon’s Perennials Bloom This Yea 


eauty 


May is the Best Time to plant Moon’s Evergreens 


HARDY PLANTS FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURPOSE 
is the title of our Catalogue that will tell you how Moon's 
Trees will beautify your grounds. Send for it. 


THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Offices: 21 South i2thSt. Makefield Place, Morrisville, 





Just the Garden Help You Are Looking l 





The GARDEN | 
MONTH by MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 








ok in which can be found in a mi 
+ } 
howell 


New York Tribune. 


Literary Digest, 


GARDENS NEAR THE SEA, By ALICE LOUNSBERRY. 








Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 























“HOW TO MAKE A 
PERFECT LAWN” 


et FREE to everyone who admires a beautiful lawn, 
nake the 


yra 


3 grow. It is written by horticultural 
perts, tells how anyone can make a perfect 


lawn cheaply, easily and guzckly by sowing 


KALAKA 


The Wizard Lawn Producer 


common Zrass seed; 


nly requirement being soil 


comes 


The Greatest Beautifier 
of the Premises. 


seed and a powerful con- 
which dirt, dust, chaff 
| Nothing but best 
lentinc propor 
germinates with a 

1 ow it. Used 


ite 


ll make your lawn 
box. Seeds 

I Square teet 
lantity t eed alone Express 
or West of the River for $1.25 








hows Kalaka Company $15 Exchanse Ave Chicago, Ill. 


























Low Cost Suburban Homes 


60 pages, attractively illustrated. Printed on coated 
paper with art cover. Price 25 cents, postpaid 


McBride, Winston & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING * 


for the country house 











The small independent electric lighting plants of The Electric Storage Battery Company s supply the 
means for beautiful effects in lawn and garden illumination, with ample provision for use of electric 


ign Ss indoors. 


Installation 1s very simple—anyone can operate the plant—the cost of lighting is practically limited 

































the Cost Of sue) tO Fun the engim a e re u -d is very small. A complete plant consists of a 

, easy hen 1 switchboard. and the 
g ittervy—the same ty] f battery used by the electri ing companies in nearly all of the 
ge Amer es The y s perfect and the service absolutely r liable under all conditions, These 
give a full 24 hour service, yet it is only necessary to run the eng occasionally. The engine 
ilso be used for pumping water : for other purposes If 3 u cann rocure current ~ ym a Central 
Station, write to-day t ny off for full particulars and the booklet “Cor untry Home Electric Light 

1888 PHILADELPHIA 1911 











_ New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Denver, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
‘ Atlanta, Detroit, Toronto, Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore. 
—~ 














BAY STATE 


The Original 
BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating Tennis Back Stops | 


will protect concrete construction of all kinds 


against the ravages of dampness and at the é R Cl b 
same time will not ,conceal the distinctive tex- at t e umson u 








> ture of concrete or ‘stucco. It is admirable for 
residences, mills or such heavy construction n as Here where only quality matters, Anchor Post stops were chosen 
rae wens, OF saa [a Ss becaus se there are non better. \nd they are not high priced. 
It will not chip or flake off, but becomes a Something new are our tennis net posts, heavily galvanized like 
part of the material itself, adding to its dura- the back stop posts they will last forever and never loosen up 


bility and its beauty. W hen applied overhead it 


Ps +: because of the patented “Anchor Post” feature. 
will not drop and injure delicate machinery. 


Allow us to send you a book that shows you The price is $10.00 per pair. 
the fine residences, office buildings and manu- ; : 
facturing plants that have used it advantageously Catalogues of Iron Gates and Fences, Woven Wire and 
aad extensively. unclimable Fences, Paddock, Kennel and Suburban 
Address for booklet which tells all about the Fencing of all kinds, may be had upon application 


constructions on which it has been used, Dept. 
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WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. ~ - does on ie st tii = hosb 

‘k if Paints and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders oreran ree ( oor) ew Yor 
_ 82-84 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. — ES IER RMI So 
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The Real Estate Department of House & 
This service 1s 








Garden 
given 


will be 


glad to advise its readers in reggr 
without charge. Address !eal Estqy 


SbULE 


















GREENWICH, CONN. 


HE picture shown herewith is one of 

the many houses that I| have for sale 

or to rent in beautiful Greenwich. Write 

me for particulars which | will be glad to 

furnish. My personal attention given to 
negotiations. 


LAURENCE TIMMONS 


Opposite N. Y., N. H. & H. Depot Telephone 456 
Greenwich, - Connecticut 


























Virginia Estate 


Fine old place ir rudoun ¥, 125 acres, old 
stone house, stone ttage ar d stone it tildings 
1s acres timber » acres in fruit 


ARCHIBALD C. FOSS, 


39 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


GAME PRESERVE 


1,000 acres, within easy reach 
rounded by a large acreage 


of New York City and sur 
of similar holdings, making it an 


ideal spot for shooting and fishing Abundance of deer 
Trout brook and ponds i pond with abundance of 
Pickerel and water power sufficient for saw mill or for 
generating electric pows About 2,000,000 feet of timber, 
white ne ik ! uut, ete. For further particulars ad 
lres 





ARCHIBALD C. FOSS, 39 East 42nd St, N. Y. City, 














Attractive East Orange House 
To Let for the Summer 


To let, furnished, for the summer, airy twelve-room 
house with modern plumbing, situated in best section 
of East Orange, New Jersey. Auto shed on premises. 
Address owner, William Birdsall, 40 Prospect Street, 
East Orange, N. J. "Phone 3463 R. Orange. 





Five room Ad- 
irondac k 


tage [for 


cot- 
sale. 
Attractively 
located, newly 


furnished, near 





two sto¢ ked 


lakes—I1800 feet altitude, two acres of 


ground, W ell, tents, filled ice house, sheds, 


etc. $1300.00 complete. 


H. §. WATERBURY 4 €. 39th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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BRAND NEW HOUSE FOR SALE 


In restricted residence park at Hastings-on-Hudson 
On wooded plot 50x100, overlooking Hudson and 


“= 





Palisades. Living room, den, dining room, pantry 
and kitchen on first floor; 3 bedrooms on second. 
Finest plumbing throughout. Exceptional closet 
and window-seat room. Built by owner for his own 
use. For further details address 

E. F. ALLEN 
346 Broadway 





Room 939 New York 





























F S | ., SKILTON’S LODGE, Twichel Lake 
. 
OF Oale: ix THE ADIRONDACKS, NEW YORK 
SM. Al . HOTEI litable for Club or country home, together with Cottage, Boat- 
house, Barn, etc.; completely furnished; in perfect condition. Houses all piped with 
finest spring water » feet frontage on the most beautiful lake in the mountains; 
hig iltitude; very accessible. 7 hours from New York. Plenty of deer and trout. 
Will b id at a bargain to an immediate buyer 
Address the owner, T. S. SKILTON, WINSTED, CONN, 
— 











A. MIDDLETON SLAUGHTER 


President 





The Biggest Show Ever Held in the Garden. 
Estate or in Building, Furnishing or Improving the Home Will Attend the 


SECOND ANNUAL 


REAL ESTATE» IDEAL HOMES SHOW 


TO BE HELD AT 


Madison Square Carden, New York, April 26 to May 3, 1911 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING SESSIONS 


CONCERTS BY QUINTANO’S ROYAL VENETIAN BAND 


Every Person Interested in Owning Real 


EDWARD E. HASKELL 


Secretary 




















~athensill 
GENTLEMAN’S HOME 
AT GREAT NECK, L.]. 





m 
ate a iT” a 
4 igt ] r 
— 
munity — (¢ eigh 
rooms, three baths ar arge Living | 
—ample closets throughout—-Capa 


Pergola. 


Fine Landscape effects 
WRITE OR TELEPHON 


RUFFIN A. SMITH 


Tel. 5600 Murray Hill 45 West 34th St. 
Bri phtwaters 


a8 L. i. 

















A master development Great S I 
suburban home community amid 1 : - 
ings, magnit icently improved Healthf 
accessible Stores, churches, schools and 
Fullest opportunities t enjoy all t 
Sengures of land and sea Houses ar 
n ate — n suitable terms. Del 
“=. ines upon request 
T. B. ACKERSON co. 
New York Offices: 1 West 34th St. 
Sonali farm in Dutchess 
sum r home ocr cam; Ray ise, 6 ns [ 
ring water at the do ba ‘ s 
sprit rchar 4 Pears, Tr 2) t 


} 


railroad station and 4 mile 


ARCHIBALD C. FOSS, 


39 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CIT! 











Churches ARTISTIC HOMES 
— A 1000-Page Plan-Book of 
Hotes Mio eegest Pucvitoned.. Detinas Ber Pass 


Other Smaller Books are 
We $ S00 to $1000 Houses 
Prepay 1000 t 
Postage $1200 to $1500 Houses 
$1500 to $2500 Houses 
California Bungalows 
Artistic Church 
Herbert C. Chivers Co 
1622 Cal Bid., San France 








COUNTRY SEAT 


Large stone mansion, su 


table for entertain » 


scaie, extensive greenhouses and graperies. 5S 

house and stables with accomm«dations for & mor es 
and necessary carriages. Stone cottages for s 

gardener — | employees. 40 acres of groun 

lawns, gardens, et Magnificent shade trees. Wit vm 
muting distance of New Ye wk Cit ro be s at eu 
a price \ is about the value of the ul thout Wa 


provement 
ARC ‘HIBALD C. FOSS, 39 E. 


42nd St., New York City 


Di 




















term of years. All 


F OR rent in Pelham Manor for 

modern improvements. Four living rooms o 
ground floor with a fireplace in each. Five master’s 
ed rooms, three ‘ireplaces, two baths, and two _larst 


rooms on third floor. Large Kitchen and Pantry 
with light airy cellar under whole. 
Further information may be obtained calling 


on or writing to, 
E. K. GILLETT, 
Pelham Mano 











In writing to advertisers please 
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mention House anp GARDEN. 









lizoz 









sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the 


he ri / 
0 tie pu . . r , . 
‘x Garden, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Department USE 
epa 






country. 





“The Call of the Country” 


om Gentleman's 
Country Home 











Comprising nearly three acres of 
land with beautiful lawns, shrub 
bery and fine old shade trees. 
Abundance of fruit. Unfailing 





Ten 





water supply. Fine location 












minutes’ walk from station 
- he : : Three-story house finely con- 
structed, containing parlor, library, 
- MIDDLESEX COLONY living room, dining-room, butler’s 
"| pantry and kitchen. On _ second 
. floor, four master’s rooms and 
Colonia, New Jersey bath and two servants’ rooms 
“ON THE PENNSYLVANIA ” Three sleeping rooms and billiard 
; room on third floor. Parquet floors; open fire-places; steam heat; gas and open 
Lake, ravines “tre pr rata sa ' plumbing 
Designed to encourage home building by home lovers » 
sal te tae Sl Price $18000. Half Cash 
7 hall’ liversified RENTAL FURNISHED FOR SEASON, $1000 
Cand secltsion withou RENTAL UNFURNISHED BY YEAR, $1000 
: “eat 1G HARRY ABBOTT 
= | P 
MIDDLESEX FINANCE COMPANY, Owner 


Chas. D. Freeman, Pres. Henry G. Bates, Vice-Pres. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 21 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 


SPECIALIST IN ALONG THE SOUND REAL ESTATE 


Telephone 201 Stamford, Connecticut 




















ND) 





0 Residential Water 
“| Front Plots, Sands 
: | Point, Long Island 


. 














Ready this Spring 


A magnificently located per- 
fectly developed property of 
the highest class, for people 
who desire a home for the 
summer, or all-the-year-round 
al not too great cost. 














Plots 44 acre up, with every possible con- | 


° . | 
venience — running water supply, electric | 


light, power and telephone lines in conduits. 








S. Osgood Pell & Company, 542 


Telephone Bryant 5610. 


spot around New York in summer. — 
send you booklet giving full description and 
later take you out for a personal inspection. 
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Splendid macadam roads; trees, 
hedges, shrubs planted. 


Actual frontage directly 
on the water 


No road or reservation in 
front. Surroundings and restric- 
tions insure absolute protection 
and make it the most ideal 
site ever offered. Health is 
assured from it: perfect natural 
drainage, sand and gravel sub- 
strata, and protection from the 
East and North. Itis the coolest 
Let us 


Fifth Ave., N. Y. 



























rs LF | r 1 Go ant ) 


wit Be 


The Real Estate Department of House & Garden will be glad to advise its rea 


riot . ; sim regard 
This service is given without charge. Addre 


) eal E state 





CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich 


New Canaan—>Properties 
Ridgetield 


A number of Connecticut 
Estates and Farms of large 
and small acreage for sale 
at interesting figures. 
Undeveloped properties a 
specialty. 2 ws yf 


ROBERT L. CHAMBERLAIN 
ROOM 15, SMITH BUILDING 
GREENWICH mobile. ‘The house has a large central hall finish 

CONN. coniidaranced Shy pale 





cal fixtu res all 


Tel. 128 J. 











—MMove to Princeton JAMES D. GABLER, 311 West 43d Street, New York 


Splendid homes in charming surroundings 
no manufacturing. Midway between New 


Y 7 te a Loa 

York and Philadelphia—express train ser- T eaut 

vice :, ichmond Hill =" 
Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year. Tastefully e t 

furnished homes a for ret ° T a T Pa ocean, about two acres of valuable land, with lawns and garde: 
I 1 | I alsO of bs and trees tahile ar . 1 be sold for jes 
Furnished cottages for re nt F — rare shrul i “ 




















in 


Ss vie nd garage 
at Bay head tl . P , . a Ka g Pens 
han v ue to close an estate: 20 minutes trom renns 
on sJarnega Bay, N J a iu 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. OVERLOOKING THE TOWN OF [| ston; an 


BEVERLY AND ilture 
New York Office, 56 Coder Street MASSACHUSETTS BAY ORCUTT, WRIGHT & GO., 220 Broadway, \.! 


But 25 minutes from Boston and only 5 
from Beverly Station. 60 acres for sale in 

Come in May and see a hundred lots as the purchaser desires. A gradual FIRE-PROOF HOMES 

thousand apple trees in bloom in slope to the splendid waterfront offers At Ridge Crest, Summit, N. J. 


exceptional facilities for boating and salt- 50 Minutes to Broadway 


the Charming Kinderhook Country water bathing. Address $10,000 to $16,000. Illustrated booklet fr 
& : If yu would establish your Country home in H. A. WYCKOFF HOTCHKISS-JOBS REALTY C0. 




















i pleasant ind and where farming pays, se ond . SUBURBAN BROKERS 
274 Clinton Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 30 Church St., New York, and Summit,N.J. 


f »klet 
RU RAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


= —=FOR SALE= 


South Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y., 55 minutes from New York via 
Hudson Tunnels. Three acres, fine dwelling, stable or garage, 
lawns, terraces, brook, waterfall, rose garden, ornamental and 
flowering trees, shrubs, bulbs, continuous bloom March to No- 
vember, the result of 10 years of landscape gardening. Tennis. 
Kitchen garden. All small fruits. Fowls. Pure water. Drainage 
perfect. Half mile to Schools and Churches. Field Club, Boating. 
Fine Auto Roads. Dwelling 18 rooms, decorated, hardwood. 
Three bathrooms, solid porcelain tubs, Mott’s plumbing. $32,000.00. 
Terms easy. Or will sell house plot only, one acre. 


T.H. @G. E. Baldwin 


Rear of house showing the yine shaded porch 4 1 Park Row, New York City Telephone 1390 Cortlacd The stable and garage. Lower terrace 
>t jstas 
The beautiful southwest corner south of brook—one of the pretty ¥® 
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ro pe 4 ty 


snd Rent 


Department House & Garden, 449 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City. 
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but the most beautiful spot in Greater New York City 
Little Neck Hills, with its giant old trees, quaint 
old homesteads, and winding avenues. Its succession of 
beautiful hills slope to the south from Broadway, rising 
ove another till they overlook the far-famed 
Douglas 
Sound, 


one al 


the sky line of Manhattan and on even to the 
Palisades across the Hudson. To see Little Neck Hills 
that you will want your “House and Garden” 
forever. Our prices are moderate and terms at- 


means 


tractiy 


DWIGHT- MURRAY REALTY CO., 47 West 34th Street, New York 


Manor, Little Neck Bay, Conn., across the 














New York’s Most Beautiful Suburb 
ARDSLEY-ON-HUDSON 


An opportunity to secure an ideal villa 
plot, with grand old shade trees, high 
Seah splendid view, five minutes from 
station, private wharf, club-house, tennis 
courts and golf course. Ardsley is an except- 
ionally high-class developed property re- 
stricted to private residences, forty minutes 
from Grand Central Station, with excellent 
train service; bargain for quick cash sale. 


BELSER, Room 1521, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


HIS desirable 
suburban 
home, in a 








restricted neigh- 

borhood, conven- 

lent to the Erie 

nd Lackawanna 

stations at Glen 

Ridge, N. J., for 

sale House is 

new; nine rooms 

bath, all modern conveniences: | lot. Price 
$6,500. House must be seen to be appreciated 


For further particular 


JOHN C, LOHSE 150 Nassau Street 























“€dgemont Estate’’ At Scarsdale Station 


The ideal realizat on f out-of-town living. A delightful 
home community, for all-year residence. Protected social 
environment, the charm of the country, all city improve 
ments. Immediately at station, only 19 miles, on Harlem 


Elec. Div, N Y Cent. R. R. 
Acarsdale Companp, owners 
J. Warren hayer, Pres. 


Searedale, N. Y. 503 5th Ave.. N. ¥. 
Westchester Co. Corner 42d Street 














TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 





Fine ms on the _ Jame s and York 
rivers; 1,212 a s, with yd Color $80, ; 
2,2 T $ »; 545 acres, $20,000 » acres 
$12,000; 2 acres, $12,000: 200 acres, $5,000; 135 
acres, $3,50 al so small farms either with or with- 


mut water fror For particulars, address 


DEV ERELL & COMPANY 


Claremont, Va. 


ROYAL VENETIAN BAND 


Will Make Their First Appearance at the Real 
Estate and Ideal Homes Show. 





Rapid progress is being made by t! 
Real Estate and Ideal Homes Show 
I nary letails for this vear’s 
genera scheme for the dec rations ha 
anon at every exhibitor will be sup] 
ber f evergreen trees to be placed 


In regard to the musical programme, it has been 





arranged for the Royal Venetian Band to make their 
first New Yor ippearance at the show and to give 
daily neerts during the afternoon and evening. It 
is expected also that the W« cadet re Realty Company, 
Ww have leased the concert hall, will give prospective 
homeseekers looking over their photog hic display 
rtunity to hear a number of well known so 

loist nd icians 
Among *s contracted for this week were 





nlay Realty Company, who will 





have showi their various Long 
Islan 1e 

na a“ 

wh 1e 

are wi ir 

look and bay sides of their development 


at Neponsit. 


Numerous inquiries have been received from brol 


ers ar i boards of trade throughout the cot untry, cand j it 
now ks as though many out of town realty m will 
visit Ne w York during show week. 




































Country Se en ne: Cottages. 
SALE “ RENT 
FRANKLIN FDSON, RAYMOND B. THOMPSON (0. 


Real Estate Agency 


Smith Building GREENWICH rind Telephone 729 
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— 


to the purchase, sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the country. 


! whe mares ional Real tions 


GRANT PARISH 


Country Mansions = mina, 


ae ~ 


Premier tn Country 


1429 New York Aue 
Washington, B.C. 


untry Estates de Luxe, residential domains, farms, plantations, elite 
villas, and marine estates in the aristocratic locations of the United States 
Europe—Priacely domains, estates, villas, at artm ents ; town houses. 


Special A2.—Great big hearted Virginia estate, 600 acres, brick residence, 


14 rooms, grove, costly buildings, rich soil, ¢ grass, farm of high character. 
Will appeal to those seeking a large broad gauge farm that produces profitabie 
results. 2h. from Washington. $36, Prinved description 


Special A3 .—Gent 






1an's Country Estate, 40 minutes from ‘* White Hous ."* 
acres, large hands . residence, 16 rooms, commanding elevatiear, 
stately forest grove, de.ightful Southern all year home on the edge of Wash. 
$25 Printed description. 
vf 


sRANT PARISH, 1429 New York Ave Washington, D.C 











ASHLAND, N. H. 


To rent as early as desired—‘“Birchwood,” 
an eight-room, furnished house with every 
convenience—running water, bathroom, closets, 
fireplace in living room, large veranda, every 
room light, southeast exposure, high land, 
beautiful woods, rivers and mountainous scen- 
ery. Good roads, within walking distance of 
Squam Lakes and one mile from village. Ideal 
location. Inquire of 


WILLIAM W. PEIRCE 
1316 Massachusetts Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















FOR SALE 
VERY DESIRABLE BUILDING SITES ON 
“BONNET POINT” 
on the ocean at the mouth of NARRAGANSETT BAY, adjoin- 
ing splendid bathing beach, surf, but no undertow, cool and 
bracing air and very accessible; short distance from Narragan 
sett Pier. Reasonable prices. Further particulars from 


Cc. N. TALBOT 
34 Pine Street Tel. 0280 John NEW YORK 
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The Finest and Most 
Perfectly Equipped Hotel 
in the Great Metropolis 
FAMED 


the exceptionally artistic character of its decorations 
















and arrangement 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE 


1 nly originated m of the 
features characteristi1 ot moder 
hotel life, but has carried them to the 


highest pomt of perfection, making 


| ~ 


COMFORT AND LUXURY 


its most salient features. It has 
retained, through its Many years 
of establishment, a clientele imdica- 
tive of its popularity with the ex- 


clusive and democrat visitor 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 


near all railway terminals, steam- 
ship piers, theaters, shopping centers 
and commercial districts. 


Rooms Single or En Suite 
With or Without Ba 


Public Dining Room. New Grill 


Dining Saloon Exclusively for Ladies 


BOOKLET 











An Indispensable Book 
for every Garden-Maker 


| The Garden Prime; 


By Gra [apor AND GARDNEE 








4 a 
A yer 4 
J I ng es 
g ¢ wers. Ir 
s na . 
ga 
g é and ir 
the a rn 
. tha ay 
ilue t g Phe a 
i a I 
| v, Ss e1 ‘ 
5 $s art * 
W e dealing w ty] ici} 
equal € advan 
| the ex 
1 i esentat 3 
4 new 
¢ Eve RG g ea a de 
ful j wa 2 eg 
and flows e use of fertilize g, 
ig, Spraying and the thousand-a 
it every successful garden-maker needs t 
A protusion of illustrations, many of 
practical sort in explaining the var 
yperations, make the text especially ear 
The matter is supplemented by fully 
¢ pared planting tables, an invaluable g 
the beginner in gardening. 
The Garden Primer a beautif 
any alf-tone i atior I 
gree c tast illy de ate $ 4 


McBRIDE, WINSTON © CO 
SSS == Publishers 


449 Fourth Avenue, New Yori 











FIELD AND STREAM 


“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen,” is Offering 203 Prizes for 
the Biggest Fresh and Salt Water Game Fish Caught During 1911 


silver medals, high class rods and reels, guns and sportsman’ s equipment 





$2,000.00 in Prizes :: Big Game Fish 


This $2,000.00 will be divided int. 203 monthly prizes for the biggest fish caught each 


month and grand prizes for the entire season in each class. Prizes include $60 silver cups, 


Lest ot prizes and onditions ot contest published each m »nth in FIELD AND ST REAM As you will want 
ead the accounts each month of How. When, Where and with what tackle these big fish were killed, we are 
“ ¢ to make you a special introductory offer of a three months trial subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, 
togethe with the 911 Angler - Guide, the best book on fishing published, tell ng how, when and where to sh, 


luding the latest Game and Fish Laws for 1911 and a fve-foot split bamboo ba casting rod, l All $1 00 
od wm your order today and learn all about this great contes*. ) or aad 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 29 East 21st Street, New York City 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


WITHOUT SEWERS 
For Country Homes 


IMustrated Booklet Free 





STHE? 


DisposAb Address: Ashley House Sewage Dispost! t 
116 Armida Avenue, Morgan Park Wi 
pocorn 





Alhambra, Calif., March 7-11. | 
Gentlemen:-- 
Kindly send me the address of | 
your general Agent and Manager in 
Los Angeles. I have mislaid his ad- 
dress and would like about a couple 
of sets of the valuable Shoes for my 
dining extension table, also my 
| dressing case. Very truly 
Mrs. E. A. Luff. | 
P.S. The former purchases have been | 
quite satisfactory 


on 




















HOUSE AND GARDEN |. 




















Here, at last, is the book 
q of the bungalow—a book 
that will tell you precisely the 
things that you want to know in 
the planning and building of 
that summer home of yours. 
Not in all the history of this 
country has a type of building 
so firmly gripped the great body 
of the people as has this pictur- 
esque, informal, convenient and 
comparatively inexpensive type 
of one-story house. And yet, 
of the very few books devoted to it, is there a 
single one that has done the subject justice 
in a thoroughly practical, comprehensive and 
dignified way? If you are developing in your 


208 Pages; 203 


the most helpful way. In addition to the 

floor plans the bungalows chosen are illus- 
strated from photographs—there are no mere 
visionary schemes in the book at all. Every bun- 
galow shown has actually been built and all are 
representative of the work of leading architects 
and amateur builders in various parts of the coun- 
try. The bungalows illustrated—by exterior, in- 
terior and detail photographs, and by the plans— 
have been selected from hundreds of examples— 
selected so as to prove of the greatest value to the 
prospective builder. 


qq" book is most profusely illustrated and in 


Bungalows 


By HENRY H. 





SAYLOR 





mind’s eye a picture of that summer home 
you will one day build—on mountain, along 
the shore or in the woods,—this is the one 
book you cannot do without. 


Illustrations 


All the interesting details of planning, building 
materials for the exterior and interior walls, foun- 
dations, roofs, fireplaces, water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, lighting; as well as the no less important 
matters of furniture and furnishing and the plant- 
ing around the bungalow, are here clearly and 
entertainingly set forth, No matter what partic- 
ular sort of summer or vacation home you want, 
you will find here all the guide-posts on the road 
leading to a successful building—successful not 
only in appearances, but in arrangement and con- 
struction as well. 


208 pages; 203 illustrations from photographs and floor plans. Price, $1.50 net; postage, 20 cents 
Large octavo volume in brown buckram, with a cover design by George Hood 
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449 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


You may sent me, postpaid, 
one copy of BUNGALOWS, 
tor which I enclose $1.70 
BE ares ree 


Fee aC EEC Pare 


pes sey ‘—_—T . ite ew : 
A simple bungalow of stucco at Brightwaters, Bayshore, L. I., with distinctive latticework = = “°° "CC CCC TTT TTT 
columns for the porch roof supports. 
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Bcativchiional ( WA CR Gia inte 


Is Immensely Less With The Services 
Expensive Than Of The Davey 
Cheap Tree Work kazaa Tree Experts. 


Father of Tree Surgery 
F. H. ROCKWELL & COMPANY, Warren, Penna. ‘eb. 16, 1911 THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio, Feb, 6, 
The Dave ‘ree t Company. Kent, Ohio. Gentlemen.—I am sceipt The Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, Ohio. 
your fav f the 4th inst. in reference to how | am pleased with the trees that you of the 2nd. The work done by you on the trees in our yard, more than a year ), 
expert treated beg to say that I have had my man go over the t carefully was in every way satisfactory. So far as we can tell, the wounds are healing nicely, 
and am very we vleg il w “ the rf The v inds all 1icelys and the trees grew last year with more than usual vigor. Yours res 

ery truly yours, red (J. tockwe 


Your Gardener Cannot Give Trees Expert Treatment = 


expert he may be in his 














191) 
Gentlemen.—Replying to your letter 








‘rank Davey tree SURGERY does cost 
a little bit more than ordinary TREE WORK 
Does it pay to employ it, even at slight 
greater itlas Would it j re 
1octor to treat your cli i 
lollar, and run the risk 


This comparison is absolute 


The Davey service is not prohibit 
ext | Judged by results, it leas 
ersons who apt “late iality m 
fer to pay a a > oo ~~ any Phe price is the same to a 
factory resu ts even thoug 1 their work is undertaken The Day 
eliable wor ’ } ‘ for $ available between the Missouri 
seventy-five or eighty cents the At 


clients 
ey serv 
River and 





antic Ocean 


If vou have a fine estate and many beautiful trees, write 
us today for full details, terms, etc. State the number 
and kinds of trees you have, how many and where located 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 455 Acorn Street, Kent, Ohio 


(Operating The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 


























FOR THE LAWN,~— ~ GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


-verybo iould have a Triumph Hand [Triumph Hand Carts are the best 
gardeners, fruit line of carts ever built, and are 





Brow" , emeteries puoi at a reasonable price. Quality is the 
bats dai il] : os eo 
_ — lairymen will first requisite, and you will find ou 
l I oT ¢ I ence l id lab } } 1 ,) 1] 
carts both strong and durable 
ve ire uit Ww l1 an expert ‘ . ‘ 
' ) as attractive. Wooden body, s 
vie r Don't break you oe 
} 1 I 1 gear, wire or wood wheels, as 
1 l 1e¢ et the cart 
1 Use. VW t ten years. Box may prefer. Built for service 
. — Steel bound > wm gears. Fine nish. 
TRADE MARK it Rg 
man or wom 


or garde: Box x 
inches. 26-inch sid 
1¥%-inch rims 6-11 
Capacity 250 Ibs. Price $ 
Light, strong, seful. 


HAND CARTS 


From reliable dealers or direct from fac 
tory. We allow freight to all points east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers. Write today for free cata- 
log. Special proposition to dealers. You 
should write 


Swartwout Mfg. Co. 


203 Meadow St. Clinton, N. Y. 
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Van Dyke 


Fienry 
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Maman Cochet is one of the finest tea 


> roses. 
2 
< SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SELECTION 
CHOICE OF TYPES AND VARIETIES 
Russi 
gra] vy Nat I 
W'! (H all the dithculties that the amateur is sure to encounter 
g in growing roses—and we must be frank in admitting that 
é y are numerous—the results will well repay the effort. One 
: 7 equently hears of amateur gardeners who have given up growing 
3 es in their discouragement, but almost invariably they decide 
3 1 few years to try it again. The man who once has grown a 
: beautiful rose finds it almost impossible to give up trying again. 
: An all, the dif- 
3 heulties are not over- 
i powering. If the amateur 
F rose grower will start in 
: the pro way and ob- 


the main 
culture of 
ses, most of the great 


serve a Tew of 
rules in the 


hos 


emies that the 

S€ possesses will not find 

a vuln point for at 
The firs essential 1; 

t n airy but 

well away 

trom the roots of any trees 


and open to the morning 


- sun. Given a proper situa- 4 
7 on, the Maining essen- 
Z tals of good drainage: 





AGE 


May, 


The color is pink, but there is 


OF 
THE 





Keep the roses by themselves; they will not only thrive better, but their 
beauty seems not to be increased by comparison with other flowers 
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NUMBER 5 





also a White Maman Cochet 


Making a Rose Garden 


A SITE, PREPARATION OF 


ESSENTIALS OF ROSE 


THE SOIL, 
CULTURE 


FISHER 


rich, deeply cultivated soil; and shelter, can be provided. It may 
be difficult to secure shelter from north winds and at the same 
time keep the rose garden well away from trees, but in some way 
this must be done. Remember that the root system of a tree will 
extend as far out from the base as the tree rises above ground, In 
case of necessity a masonry wall may be sunk as a barrier against 
too enthusiastic roots which would devour all of the rich food that 
the rose bed requires. 
Sinking a few planks on 
edge will accomplish the 
same result, at least for a 
time. 

Avoid low ground for 
the rose garden. It is fre- 
quently not so well drained 
as it should be, and then, 
there is the added danger 
from the late frosts in the 
spring, which always make 
themselves felt in the low 
places. 

Although we must have 
a rose bed before we can 
procure our rose bushes, 
it will undoubtedly be 
more interesting to take 
up the matter of selecting 


= 
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Later, a new class 
produced by crossing 
Perpetuals and the Ty 
turally it 


was called 


Tea. In its best for 
bines the hardiness of 
Perpetual with the lor 
season of the 
amateur rose 
put 
however, 


growel 
his eft 

if you are a 
the fascinating occupat 
growing, omit entirely 
the older 
Perpetual 
upon for the bulk of 1 
in the month of 
among the leas are 


most of 


classes TI 


will always 


be without them. In 
these three class« ; 


there are the 


among which are tl 
Rose Wichuraiana; tl 
Gloire Lyonnaise, one of the best white Hybrid Mrs. John Laing is a splendid pink Hybrid eo ‘5 ncn? 
Perpetuals Perpetual known ramblers; the 
zance Hybrids ; Sweet 
’ Clit i ism a ( unticipal vill help — for vering stone walls, Kosa rugosa and our own 
us to OV theulties in the of the Rosa setigera. The subject of climbing roses, however 
ground might well be left to another article. By all means int: 
Some yea go there were but tw asses of roses—Hybrid of these climbers, preferably the Lord Penzance Hy! 
erpetual ie latter so called because of their Wichuraiana Hybrids, into your rose garden—over 
peculiar fragrat \ ite e first great effort of bloom in June arb r over a row of arches spanning the central path 
the Hyb Perpetu eld produced many flowers, so that it It is a difficult matter 
nec t se grower to depend upon the Tea roses jndeed. to select from 
lor blo iFing the rake nths of the summe Unfortunately, the long lists of the nurs 
ever, t , - en ibsolutely hardy in the rth,even  erymen’s catalogues a 
in ( al ; York here are degrees lardiness, an few that may be safely 
the Tea great nm tine unt n 1¢ r named as the best roses 
quire | 1s ne ' In fact, it is a task that 








— ee 





The first two pictures show a standard rose before and after prun- 
ing; the third picture, a good healthy root system of the same 
type of plant. The standard is not so popular here as in England 


ould care t 


l, VEVeE to add thi 
following lis tnese ar¢ 
by no ans the only 
good roses, but 1n choos 
ing anv or all of these 
the amateur nnot well 
PO astray | ir these lists 


formation herein con- 
tained, I am indebted to 


Dr. Robert Huey, of 
Philadelphia probably 
the most 


experi nced 


amateur grower of roses 


in the United States. Dr. . . 
Racine § ’ ; Killarney is one of the finest roses that 
uey has grown many . = 
~ : grow—a pink Hybrid Tea 
hundreds of rose va- 


rieties, so his conclusions should save many a false step 


beginn« r 
Hyprip PERPETUALS 
White:—Merveille de Lyon, White Baroness, Frau 
Druschki, Margaret Dickson, Mabel Morrison, Gloire Ly 
(in reality a Hybrid Tea, but as it blooms only in June it 1 
included in the Hybrid Perpetual class). 


lea, and n itt 


tiful that no one has any righ: 
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Rothschild, 


\rden, Heinrich 
; ‘ Majesty, Lady 
bh irs. George Dick- 
: ess, Susan Marie 
L John Laing, 
? in Hayward, Fish- 
neral Jacqueminot, 
Ulrich Brunner, 
nburgh, Duke of 
Fife, Etienne Levet, 
de Rohan is the 
bes irk roses, among 
Sultan of Zanzibar, 
I uutte and Xavier 
se. however, are weak 
1 frequently do not 
9 ssoms to perfection. 
LEAS 
vself displacing 
f the Teas with 
‘e the perfection Ulrich Brunner, a red Hybrid Perpetual that has 
: 7 achieved an excellent reputation 
$s The loss of 
es every winter, un- 
ss the re protected carefully under glass, is most discourag opportunity, 
g. Among the hardiest and best are Etoile de Lyon, Francisca lished before hot 
‘rueg lon. ~mart a. Isabella Sprun \laman Cochet, cannot, of c 
rie Van Houtte, Safrano, Souvenir d'un White Maman 
| Dutchess “abe o0554 William R. Smith and Harry © satisfy, 


Kirk, a verv fine vellow. 


BRID TEAS 
White or light-colored 
shades -Vis- 
Folkestone, 
Phari Molly Shar- 
man Crawford, Ellen 
Wilmot, Grace Moly 
neaux, Antoine Revoire, 
Joseph Hill, Mrs. A. R. 
W addell, Betty K 
de Bulgarie, La ’ 
Pink; — Killarney, 
Lady cr Stanley, Lady 
Ursula, Dean Hole, Lyon 
Rose, Dorothy Page 
Roberts, Madame 
Kdmee Metz, Lady Ash 


nixed 
countess 


saer, 


Prince 


l'osca. 














town, Mrs. Charles Cus- 
Harrison. 
Yellow Duchess of 
Wellington, Mrs. Aaron 
; Ward, Madame Ravary, 
rt aed od eles ellen rose Madame Melanie Sou- 
pert, Madame Hector 
Leuillot, Melody. 
: eorge C. Waud, Lawrent Carle, Gruss an Teplitz, 
. 4 losvoges. 
nted roses do best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, for 
r 5 become established before cold weather sets in and are, 
: a t ref ready to grow at the first touch of spring. Do not on 
: on unt infer that spring-planted roses will not succeed, for 
, th 





first 





but the bushes must be put in early—at the very 











One of the tried-and-true white Hybrid Perpet- 
uals is Merveille de Lyon 


so that they will have time estab- 


weather 


to become firmly 
Pot-grown plants from a greenhouse 
uurse, be set out until all danger from frost is past. 
Roses that are planted so late cannot be expected to show really 
ing results in bloom the first vear. Roses that are planted 
early in the spring, if field-grown stock, will with proper cultiva- 
tion give at least a reasonable amount of bloom the first 
though not so much as in later years. 

One hears a great deal of argument on the question of whether 
roses are best when grown on their own roots or when grown on 
a sturdier stock, such as Manetti for Hybrid Perpetuals and brier 
for Hybrid Teas, which are pro bably the best rose stocks for this 

( ¢ tued on page 


year, 


nt 392 ) 
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: 
é 


“ae 





FORT 


e 
“_ 


ts Bas: bE lees 
If you want quantity rather than quality of ieaah, leave all the 
buds as at the left. If you prefer one fine rose instead, disbud 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 
HOME 


.? would seem g 
at first glance 
an easy matter to 
design a house of 
the bungalow 
type, all upon one 
floor, without 
having to bother 
about 
head-room and 
such = difficulties, 
but it is in reality 


stairs and 


a problem calling 
genuine skill 
on the part of the 


‘| he 


for 


designer. 
main difficulty 
that the amateur 
will encounter in 
sketching out a 
tentative plan will 
be the 
ot the 
quarters, 
portion of th 


separation 


sleeping 


house. 


we see a plan of a bungalow where the bed- 
rooms 
Ol] ACTOSS 


for the sak 


planning, so that the life of the 
severely formal 
least comfortabl 
Che enemies of 
foundation 


the bungalow 


backward towards the less civilized 
vide form of life 
the unstudied and bungling plan fails to 
satisfy the fundamental needs of a self- 
We are far 
too ready to endure in a bungalow incon- 
veniences that would not be tolerated in 
any more stable type of home. And the 
strangest part of it all is that these in 
conveniences are by no means necessary ; 
the itself into a 
need for more carefully studied plans. 
The plan by Mr. King is convincing 
proof that the living quarters, service de 
partment and the bedrooms may be kept 
distinctly separate, without necessitating 
a rambling plan that is much more ex 
pensive to build. It is a well known fact 
that the nearer a plan approaches the 
square the more economically it can be 
built 


a field for a simplet 


respecting mode of living. 


whole matter resolves 


Wings, ells and many angles mean 


greatly increased expense. 
This particular plan may well serve as 
a type, permitting enlargement without 


destroving its essential fitness in the mat 


the living quarters and the service 


Far too frequently 


past; 


type that the city house she 


though they 
for their dislike of the type in the fact that far too 
many bungalows are so carelessly planned that life in them tends 
in 


THE 


BY 


while 
few 


are 


ittempting 


not 
Iters, will yet be at 


H } 


have a 


+ 
if 


ESSENTIALS 


open directly from the living-room, with perhaps a bath 
on the other side of the building, next to the kitchen, 
of a condensed plumbing system. If a bungalow 1s 
th building at all it is worth spending some time upon in 


household, 
l¢ 


of 


, and not robbed of all conveniences and privacy 


Planning the Bungalow 


OF 





NRY H. SAYLOR 


FLOOR PLAN FOR THE 
THERE IS NO NECESSITY FOR SACRIFICING EITHER CONVENIENCE OR A CIVILIZED 


INFORMAL ON 


ter of e 


relation teen 
For inst nce, ad. 
ditional edroom: 
could « iSily d 
added i an ell at 
the back rig tt 
hand corner 
Too fi equent 


living-room 


darkened by 


very 


provided a por 
off the 
room 
undoubtedly be used frequently in the ser 
ing of meals. It may be objected that t 


t 


other porch is too small, and it is undouts 
edly a fact that we should have too much porch space rather tha 
too little in a home where the great majority of the daylig 
hours are spent outdoors. 


the the porch in the plan mentioned could be prolonged, either to t 


tne 


front or the side, without affecting the plan, and, in the hands 
a skilled designer, without spoiling the appearance of the exteri 
Another excellent type is the central living-room flanked | 


pro- open from the living-room, each into one of the main bedrooi 


ia 











ey 











Here is an excellent plan for a comparatively 


narrow 
architects 


lot. 


Hollingsworth & Bragdon, 
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which have the bath 


the French window in the living-ro 


and having but one additional exit— 
gate in the five-foot brick wall across tht 


back. 


Mrs. Girouard’s bungalow shows at 
other adaption of the center living-roo! 
Here, instead of allowing the 
side wings to project to the front or reat 
they are carried straight out at the same 
The result is an extremely long 
bungalow that is easily roofed and pat 


scheme. 


depth. 


ticularly pleasing in its exterior. 


\nother type of plan will be require 
in it 
A great many of the newer subur- 
ban communities are being built up wit! 


if the bungalow is to be restricted 
site. 
adaptations of the 
with some second-story space, and 


a perfectly go 
spoiled by being 


porch roof shield. 


ing its windows 
This has bee; 


clever] 
avoided by MM; 
King in the pla 
shown, and he ha: 


dinin 


that woul 


It will be readily seen, however, th 


two wings, one containing the dining and service quarters and the 
other the bedrooms and baths, such as is shown in Mr. F. W. Wi- 
son's design for his own bungalow. Here, however, two door 
between the 
where p ssible, it is better to have a 
single opening between a hall leading t 
the sleeping quarters and the living-room 
Mr. Wilson has added another feature t 
this plan in the patio, reached throug 


bungalow, sua! 
ti 


L 
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frequentl) have to be placed 5 aria ~ | constantly in the designer’s mind 
we vely narrow lot. | when working out a floor plan, 
A goo n that could very ne | | and that is the necessity for keep- 
OR\ easily be d to the long, nar- “< | ing the floor area as a whole one 
rey m, * wn at the right of | that permits of a simple and inex- 
a this page one, which, by the | pensive roof. Keep the plan with- 
way, pr lor one large bed- | in the boundaries of either one 
e room in th c, is open to objec- long rectangle—for a roof of two 
a tion in the that the only way planes, or of several well con- 
a from the om hall into the nected minor rectangles where 
om living-ro s through the din- 
ing-room point that might or = 
| might not a disadvantage, ac- H 
ch cording to the circumstances. wl , 
: The plan at the bottom of 
nt! page 330 is adaptable to such a ss | 
iad site, and is im many respects ex- Ere ereremeesr sen _ 
' aaail nally well thought out. In A remarkable plan in that the sleeping quarters and the din- 
cept > ing-room and service quarters are both isolated from the 
eing addition it has the advantage of living-room. The plan is an inexpensive one because it so 
; being almost square, SO that it closely approximates the square 
el uld be built most economically. L 
) he plan of Tallmadge & Watson : 
shown is also of this deep-and- 
- m narrow-lot type. | 
\ One of the problems in planning 
| sto provide abundant porch space 
ha without darkening any of the 
. rooms. This is not always possi- 
n e when the most economical i 
u iIding necessary, but the t N 
- ns that are shown herewith will | ; 
ggest anumber of ways in which ® ————— i 
porch may join the living- Pr ; ~—t 
vithout darkening it to any “ . 
g nt surprising that many i ; fo eee 
h § ilo uilders do not break } A plan for the narrow lot, but the 
" the regular porch rov ot For a narrow lot it is more difficult to work out a satisfactory way from bedrooms to living- 
‘ out an arrangement ot plan. If one is willing to dispense with an entrance hall room lies through the dining- 
fte to be covered by this is an excellent arrangement rh Reeves & Bailey, archi- 
oll awning. Some 
angement as this, together with at least a portion of the gabled roofs may be employed. Excepting in the case of a plan 
entirely uncovered, would be a good thing to strive that approaches the square, where the roof may be of four planes 
1 planning terminating in a central point, it will be well to strive for one main 
len ¢ lo not forget the sleeping-porch. It would be a very _ rectangle, that is considerably longer than wide, with smaller ad- 
natter indeed to arrange for a sleeping-porch in conjunction joining rectangles that will be covered by gables in the main roof. 
alt any of the bedroom wings shown among these illus- And in order to secure that blanket-like roof that is associated 
ns lans. Unfortunately none of the examples illustrated with the true bungalow type, the main roof or its gables will 


but some of them do show anothe 


r feature that is a 


t the West and which we of the East might well borrow 
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. I 








The cen 
be for 
Patio 











ET. — 
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Ta 
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It $ 
| railed 
Par 
mae 


living-room type will frequently 
the best plan. This one has a 








he rear 


in planning our 
bungalow. I refer 
to the screened 
porch, without 


which no Southern 
California home is 
considered livable. 
On it most of the 
kitchen work 
carried out in the 
comfort that a well 
ventilated, vine- 
shaded, outdoor 
room alone can 
bring. 

There is one 
other consideration 
that must be kept 


is 





usually cover the porch space as well as the interior with a mini- 
mum of breaks. In other words, instead of providing a separate 
roof for the porch, the main roof or a gable serves the purpose. 
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Plan of the bungalow of Mrs. D. H. Girouard, Altadena, Cal.— 
an elaboration of the central living-room type. The long, narrow 
rectangle is likely to make a building of better appearance 











The Month’s Activities 


\ PRACTICAL GUIDI 
SEASON—SPECIAL CULTURAIT 
nd ft j ‘ ‘ ng 
and t réad r pianting-time 
both t ind f rarden nciusively t 


a place on 


\ | ou ever gone pa { 
H 1 May morning, where the florist 


\ 


and hi in were digeu 


ooing 


around in the 


bare, brown beds, and mussing the place 
up still more pilling dirt and manure 
all over the beautiful, clean lawn—and 
then. coming back that way at night, been 


startied b the change im the look of 


things? Summer has sprung full-fledged 
or rather full-flowered, on the grave they 
were filling over departed winter The 
bare brick foundations of the house have 
disappeared in their stead are the bright 
blossoms of geraniums The paths ar 
bordered with gray or silver r more 
prominent colors and graced with lines of 
green. Here and there, in nook and cor- 


ner, other things have come suddenly into 


existence \ll is transformed 
Now, of course, such a metamorphosis 
may be a 


matter ot and, 


matter of 


great expense 


again, it may be largely only a 


brains or taste in the 


™~ he fore you go 


using inexpensive 
things in effective ways 
to the florists to select plants this 
year, why not first make up your mind as 
to what vou are to do: De 
cide first what effect you want, and choose 
your plant Ninety 


your 
gyoing to try 


accordingly per cent 
of those w! 


absolutely no 


dom, with 


The prejudice against cannas is overcome if 
they are properly used as in mass effects 


irden prol 
yhat may 





FOR THE AMATEUR IN FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN IN THIS BUSY 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE THINGS YOU WILL PROBABLY GROW 


Photographs By E. J 


be done 
d.—Eprror. ] 


Hall 


now, 


and N R 


Graves 


to make up as far as 





This month sow seed of the Shirley poppy 
—one of the most beautiful of annuals 


© buy simply pick out a flower here and there at ran 
regard for variety or color and without 


knowing, until they 
home, where 
they are going to 
put them. Take the 
trouble to be 
of the sensible ten 


get 


one 


per cent. and you 
can make your 
flower money go 
three times as far 


by selecting plants 
to meet a_ prede- 
termined purpose. 
Another often 
needed word of 
warning is in re- 
gard to choosing 
plants. The great 
majority of people 
will pass the thrif- 
tiest, stockest, 
plants, even when 
well budded, to se 


lect far inferior 


lems for the busy man or woman who has not had time to make plans, manage a coldframe 
ossible for lost time, and to insure satisfaction in 


ones with flowers—sometimes just ready 
to drop. When buying plants remember 
that you want them for long continued re- 
sults; don’t be tempted by present bloom 
into getting poor stock. 

Flowers for setting out in spring or 
sowing in May may be grouped into three 
general classes. (1) Those for beds and 
solid masses; (2) for borders or edgings, 
and (3) for individualistic effects, such as 
groups in the corners of the lawn, or in 
front of shrubbery or raised verandas, etc. 
Among the best for massing and beds are: 
asters, California poppies, cannas, colum- 
bine, chrysanthemums, corn- 
flower, dahlia, fox-glove, geranium, Ice- 
land poppy, lupine, marigold, nasturtium, 
pansy, peonies, petunia, phlox, pink, Ori- 
ental poppy, salpiglossis, salvia, snapdrag- 
on, stock, sweet alyssum, verbena, zinnias 
and gladiolus. 


cosmos, 


For borders and edgings, those most 
commonly used are: ageratum, candytuft, 
cockscomb, daisy, forget-me-not, varia- 
gated geranium (such as Mme. Salleroi 
and Mrs. Pollock), lobelia, love-in-a-mist, 
dwarf marigold, mignonette, dwarf nas- 
turtium, pansy, portulaca, pyrethrum 
(golden feather), salvia (dwarf), sweet 


alvssum, verbena, dwarf zinnia (such as Little Red Ridinghood). 
For single plants, ornamental groups and screening : columbine, 


anemone, bleeding- 


heart, campanula, 
castor bean, cos- 
mos, dahlia, fox- 


glove, gourds, 
gladiolus, _helian- 
t hus, hollyhock, 
iris, larkspur, mal- 
moon-flower, 
morning - glory, 


low, 


climbing nastur- 
tium, rudbeckia, 
salvia. sunflower 


and sweet pea. 
This _ classifica- 
tion, of course, is 
meant to be sug- 
gestive ; there is no 
hard-and-fast rule 
as to the use of. 
plants, and very 
frequently most 
pleasing effects are 
gained by using 
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Buy young plants of salvia now to secure the 
deep red of its blooms late in the summer 
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them in unusual 
ways. But there are 
hard-and-fast rules 
about treating your 
plants—if you 
want certain re- 
sults. In the first 
place, you must 
abandon the idea, 
if you have it, that 
you can set out a 
plant, even,a good, 
healthy one, in any 
old spot and watch 
it grow and bloom 
without further in- 
The farmer would no more think of feeding and car- 
ing for—or rather starving and neglecting—his onions and pota- 
toes, the way many persons do their flowers, than you would think 
of sending your boy to school without his breakfast. Prepare the 
ground for your flowers and plants just as thoroughly as you do 
your garden path, and if you are not in the habit of preparing that 
carefully, read the April House ANp GARDEN. Enrich each bed 
and spot, no matter how small, with fine, rotten manure, or, if 
you cannot obtain that, with chemical fertilizers. Spade the soil 
up deep; pulverize it thoroughly, and then you will have laid at 
least the foundation of success with your flowers. That is not all, 
however ; you must plant carefully. ' I suppose literaily thousands 
of dollars’ worth of plants are lost annually through the very com- 
mon mistake of setting plants loosely. ‘ Put your plants in firmly. 

There seems to be an idea prevalent that the making of a new 
flower bed is a very difficult art—otherwise we would see them 
more frequently. As a matter of fact, it is a very simple task ; and 
there are dozens of lawns and front yards in every community 
which would be greatly improved by a bed or border which could 
be made in two or three hours’ work with a spade and garden line. 
Select a spot—not in the shade or near trees, whose roots take 
food and moisture quickly from the soil—and line out the bed, 
using a dozen or so pieces of shingle or short stakes. If it is to 
follow a curve, use the line to describe an arc, marked as you 
progress by stakes; or set them in approximate position and then 
move one here and there until you get a true curve. With an 
edger, or the spade, cut neatly along the lines and then lift up the 
sod in squares, taking only the surface and leaving, all the soil you 
can. Spade the bed up, down to poor earth, and enrich with fine 
manure. If the soil is very poor, or gravelly, haul in a barrowful 
or two of good garden loam. It will be well, in any case, to add 
enough soil to raise the center of the bed, which should be slightly 
rounded up a few inches above the level of the lawn. All the 
work necessary to keep such a bed in the best of shape is an an- 
nual application of manure and a mid season top-dressing of fer- 
tilizer, with an occasional trim- 
ming of the edges. Until you 
make one you can have little 
idea how much it will add to 
the appearance of your 
grounds. 





Cauliflower needs lots of moisture to produce 
large heads. Blanch by tying leaves to- 
gether or covering with paper 


terruption. 


IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


In the first installment of this 
article (see April House AND 


GARDEN) we considered the 
preparation, manuring and 
planting of the garden. We 


saw how to get a good start; 
but to have a successful finish 
heed must be given to proper 







The enemy of squash is the squash-bug, which must be killed in 
the egg state while attached to the leaves 


cultivation, the 
fighting of insect 
pests and the spe- 
cial requirements 
of various plants. 

The small gar- 
den can be man- 
aged with very few 
and very simple 
tools. The most 
essential area 
spade, two hoes— 
one large and one 
small-bladed (see 
article on tools in 
April number), a 
good steel garden rake, a hand-weeder and a plant-duster. | 
should by all means advise, however, the addition of a wheel hoe, 
which may be bought at from three dollars to thirteen dollars, 
and a compressed-air spray pump, which will cost from four dol- 
lars to eight dollars. This latter may take the place of the duster 
used for applying dry powders, but it will be well to have both 
when possible. Always keep your tools clean, shapely and in 
repair. 

A good many people 





The finest onions are from seeds, but buy 
onion sets now as it is too late to start 
seeds, and plant in richest soil 





and some who have had gardens for sev- 
eral years—think that cultivation means only the removal of weeds 
that get large enough to threaten the existence of everything else 
in the garden. They were never further from the truth. Asa mat- 
ter of fact the destruction should be merely incidental in the prac- 
tice of thorough cultivation. The real purposes of cultivation are 
two: first, to keep the soil so broken up and accessible to air and 
water that there will be a constantly sustained supply of available 
plant food, and secondly, to maintain a mulch of dust, or dry soil 
on the surface, and thus retain and conserve the moisture below ; 
for a mulch of dust will keep the soil below it shaded and damp 
just as effectively as though it were a mulch of straw or leaves. 

So do not wait until a rank growth of weeds compels you to 
cultivate, do it when it should be done. In dry weather try to get 
over all the surface between rows as often as once in every ten 
days. Remember that if you cultivate often so that no weeds get 
started, you can go over your garden with a wheel hoe or an 
iron rake nearly as fast as you can walk. 
structions are given on page 366. 

At the second, or sometimes the third weeding, the plants are 
thinned to the proper distance in the row. It is a good plan to do 
this work on a cloudy day, or late in the afternoon. If the plants 
that remain seem at all wobbly, going over the rows and drawing 
up the earth slightly will prove beneficial. 

Some plants, like potatoes, beans, and sometimes cabbage or 
corn, are benefited by a slight hilling, but this practice is not nearly 
so much used as formerly. The objection to it is that it exposes 

an unnecessary amount of soil 
surface to wind and sun, thus 
increasing the rate of evapora- 


>. tion. 


Further weeding in- 








.~. The culture of vegetables has 
, ; » wes . . . 
fe 97, in many respects been simplified 
_ . "4 . 
MES ES during recent years. But in at 
Ss can least one important thing the 
FF sa a change has been in the oppo- 
(ei site direction—and that is in the 










fighting of plant enemies, both 
insects and diseases. There 
seems to be a bug or worm for 
every plant that grows, and as 
the plants have, with. the as- 
(Continued on page 374) 





We in America are just beginning to realize that there are wonderful 





possibilities in the ornamental treatment of brick walls. In this country 


home at Oyster Bay a rough-textured brick of peculiar shape has been used with great variety in bonding. Carrére & Hastings, architects 


Building Brick Houses of Character 


THE THREE METHODS BY WHICH BRICK WALLS MAY BE GIVEN A MORE 
INTERESTING AND VARIED TEXTURE—LESSONS FROM THE OLD WORLD 
BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
ee nouses tha irg Gitrkée tn every respect ut the brick qmaiis, may be } si r ar im appearance as if one were of Stone and the other of 
brick The best use wall materials is a subject of as great importance as e architectus tyle that is to be followed, yet the layman, as a rule, 
seems not to appreciate this fact; to him a brick house 1s merely a brick house—wi he realizes that his finished home falls far short of his ideal. 
This article is the third of a short series, m which the aim ts to make clear the possibilities in securing distinctive character through an intelligent use 
of the varwus build materials, The author wishes to give credit to Mr. H. L. Duhring, arch tect, for many helpful suggestions.—Eptror. | 


gold 


\frican negress with a big gold nose-ring hanging down 


= 

over her blubber lips and her back hair skewered through 
with an imposing array of eagle feathers, is but obeying the dic 
tates of a primal instinct of humanity in thus arranging her toilet. 
That instinct is the ornamentation. We find it no less in 
evidence in every aspect of civilized life—however, thank Heaven, 
One phase of it, the use of cer 
tain forms of ornamentation in brickwork, is the subject of this 
paper 

As the different kinds of brick and the several bonds 
treated in the February number, so in this issue are briefly con 


love or 


in a somewhat different form 


were 


sidered some of the methods of employing these means to produce 
varied and decorative effects in the warp and woof of the wall 
The practice of these methods is comparable to the textile weaver s 
art of applying patterns and design, the end being an imperishable 
adornment in brick and mortar. The comparison holds good even 
to this extent, that the mortar and the juxtaposition of the joints 
alone will often produce a regular diapered effect. 

In America we are still in the infancy of brickwork. 
scarcely begun to open our eyes to the possibilities within our 
reach. An almost boundless field is spread before us. As it is 
our duty, on general principles, to avail ourselves of the opportuni 


\ e hav S 


ties offered us, so also is it our duty, our obligation, to provide for 
the beautiful. 

lhe architect of a brick building has before him the pleasant 
problem of determining what he will do with the “field of the 
wall.” It is, so to speak, a clean sheet for him to write upon, 
whereon he can unmistakably impress his individuality, if he will, 
just as did the medieval master workman upon their work, so 
that they could be recognized by it and one could say with con- 
fidence “So-and-so did that.” 

Since the desire for ornament is perfectly legitimate and as old 
as the human race, the only condition to be imposed is that it 
shall be in good taste. In brick ornamentation as in other things, 
we should exercise discrimination, choosing those things that are 
suitable and realizing ‘practical advantages and esthetic poten- 
tialities."" As brick is readily moulded and manageable in form, 
and does not have to be quarried and hewn like stone, so it is 
cheaper and also susceptible of greater variety of treatment. Its 
uses in a decorative capacity may be roughly grouped under three 
heads ; that in which diversification is gained by differences in the 
level of the wall surface, that is to say, when shadow and relief 
of line are produced by countersunk or projecting surfaces ; sec- 
ond, that in which the manner of laying the brick on a perfectly 
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smooth wall face will weave a pat- 
tern of decorative worth and 
beauty, and third, that in which 
the element of color enters, and 
bricks of different 
ployed. 


hues are em- 
Of course any of these 
varieties may be combined or all 
may be used at once. 

The first variety is the common- 
est. We find examples every- 
where in cornices, pilasters, 
molded or projecting horizontal 
bands, quoins—block-like corner 
projections as in the illustration— 
and half a other forms. 

There is scarcely a brick building 
so severely plain as not to furnish 
some detail or ornament. 


dozen 


In our 
cities, whichever way we turn, we 
find both dwelling houses and pub- 
lic buildings in abundance, adorned 
with brick cornices, some of them 
elaborate, some so simple that they 
scarcely afford a precarious nest- 
ing place for the sparrows that infest them. In this connection 
we can study with profit the work to be found on many of the 
old French chateaux, farmhouses, dove-cotes and barns dating 
from the Renaissance period. Another simple but effective form 
of ornament is found in countersunk or projecting string or belt 
courses. Often a single belt course between floors will transform 
a distinctly plain and unprepossessing building into a comely one. 
Sometimes by way of a frieze, or to relieve the monotony of a 
wall surface, a course of pilasters and arches may be brought out 
in high relief, the intervening panels being flush with the rest of 
the wall. Then again, brick foundations may be brought a foot 
or so above the ground and then graduated to the wall face by a 
molded cap course. In old houses we not infrequently see round 


= 





brick wall surface. 





The hunting lodge of Moulemont, France. 
An example of the diaper pattern obtain- 
able by different hued brick 





The Colony Club, New York—an example of the patterned 
surface and also of the value of countersunk areas in a 
McKim, Mead & White, architects 


San Stefano shows ornamentation obtained 
in bonding, as well as the use of colored 
marble pieces set flush with the surface 


arches above square windows, the 
tympanum (the part enclosed by 
the curved top) of the arch being 
countersunk several inches. An- 
other simple form or ornamenta- 
tion is to be found in the quoins 
so often met with On structures of 
Colonial date. Their interlocking 
appearance imparts an air of solid- 
ity and strength to a_ building. 
They were apparently once in- 
tended to stiffen the corners like 
buttresses, and were very likely 
borrowed -from stone masonry. 
Even now, when their structural 
bonding function is not very seri- 
ously regarded, they do undoubt- 
edly stiffen the corners, and as 
ornaments their 
sirable although they 
measure but survivals, 
sword buttons on 


presence is de- 
are in a 
like the 
our coat tails, 
or the vermiform appendix. All 
these forms of brick ornamenta 
tion, and more in the same category, are so common that for the 
most part we pass them by unconscious of their existence, but all 
possess genuine worth and possibilities, and all may add much 
character if judiciously employed. 
study. 


They are worthy of close 


That sort of bricklaying which is ornamental in the pattern 
woven on the flat wall surface, opens up broad opportunities for 
originality and ingenuity. It may be either simple and direct, or 
highly elaborated in response to a wealth of imagination on the 
part of the designer. A careful investigation of this subject 
should be enough to convince anyone that ornamental brickwork 
may be perfectly dignified and legitimate, and plentifully pos- 
sessed of scope for diversification without having to descent to 
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A chimney from the Chateau of Blois, 
France—alternating panels of herring- 
bone and running bond, with stone quoins 
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An old house in Rouen illustrating the 
original construction of half-timber work 


called quoins. 
with brick filling between the timbers 


stone work. 


meretric’us terra-cotta gewgaws and gimcracks to satisfy de 
not that terra-cotta ornament 1s not good 


One of the simplest forms of this kind of 


iT kwork a belt cour made ot a TOW of header s set vertically 
Sometimes in old houses above the lintels of the windows a flat 
tened arch is outlined in vertically laid headers with good effect 


lhen tim) 


made ol 


kevstorn haped lintel flush with the wall, are often 


bricks set vertically in the centre and spreading to con 
| 


vergent chagonals at the sic 
While on this particular division of the subject, it may be well 
to suggest thaf there are considerable possibilities in the use of 


bricks We all know 


what a sense of satisfaction the introduction of the long, narrow 


differently shaped from the ordinary type 


Roman brick produced, even in absolutely plain wall surfaces, be 
We know, too, how 
ometimes to discover a bit of old English or Dutch 
called, not 


but because « 


cause of the difference in shape and size 
pleasant it 1s 
bri kK. because ot 


Holland, 


importation from England or 


f their respective sizes and shapes that fol- 


lowed the patterns used in 
those countries. Undoubt 
edly some of the early 
Colomal brick did come 
from over sea but most 
of it was made right here 
in America If all the 
“English and “Dutch” 
brick had really been tm 
ported it would have kept 
a tremendous fleet busy all 
the time exclusively in this 
\ tratix 

lwisted and overburnt 
“seconds” from the brick 
vards can be used to advan 
tage and give a wall a 
unique appearanct ( one 
of the accompanying jllus 
trations shows a pleasing 


use of a belt course between 
the first and 
of a suburban hous: It 1s 
the width of two stretchers 


second floor . 


openings. Guy Lowell, architect 








Corner block-like projections of this kind are 
The motive is derived from 
St. Peter’s, Philadelphia 





A flat belt course of bricks on end gives-an interesting line just below 
the second-story windows, as well as for window sills and arched 





The Chateau of Saint-Agil, where a diaper 
pattern is secured by the insertion of 
bricks of a contrasting color 


laid vertically. The arches over the first floor windows are also 
of vertical bricks. The herring-bone design has always been a 
great favorite and the picture of San Stefano at Bologna shows 
an excellent use of it in connection with the insertion of colored 
marbles. In the chimney of the Chateau Blois we see a convinc- 
ing arrangement of panels alternately of herring-bone and run- 
ning bond. The scheme is peculiarly forceful and quite worthy 
of the great chateau in which it stands. The design followed in 
the front of the old house in Rouen, shown herewith, is decidedly 
unusual and presents a style of paneling that might fittingly be 
copied, with certain modifications. The crossed timbers and the 
arrangement of the bricks are strongly suggestive of rush-bot- 
tomed chairs. Dozens of good designs can be devised for panels 
and friezes, at the same time keeping a perfectly flat surface, and 
when combined with the former system of ornamentation, the 
possibilities are mightily increased. An interesting example of 
herring-bone setting combined with countersinking is seen in the 
tympana of the window arches in the Colony Club, New York, 
top of page 341. 

The last variety of brick 
ornamentation that can be 
mentioned here is the sort 
that makes use of different 
hued units to secure the de- 
sired end. We learn our 
most impressive lessons in 
this type from the buildings 
of the Renaissance period, 
mainly in Italy, France and 
Flanders. A _ riotous ex- 
uberance of genius dom- 
inated the architecture and 
luxuriated in a wealth of 
graceful form and gorgeous 
color that was not confined 
to interiors. Stone, brick 
and tiles were freely inter- 
mingled in exterior walls, 
arid vari-colored materials 
were combined in a way to 
startle some modern no- 
(Continued on page 370) 








The common striped awning in its various forms—for square-head windows above, round-head below. Where a house is of a solid color 
throughout, particularly in white, the strong contrast of the stripes is welcome 











A terrace that may be shaded or left open to the stars by its roll Projecting awnings would be awkward on the exterior of this curved 
awning on the framework of iron piping porch; curtains of awning material solve the difficulty 


fi ‘a +r) ti é 


cal 





The Flagler home at Palm Beach. Drop curtains on rolls are used; The new French awnings of white or ego gray, with a narrow bor- 
frame awnings would have marred the architecture der, are more effective on a house of varied colors than here 
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N the revival of in 

terest in the old 
fashioned garden 
flowers none has be 
come more popular 
than the hardy chrys 
anthemums, Their pe- 
culiar pungent fra 
grance carries one to 


the days when those 
flourishing clumps 
bloomed so profusely 
in the old garden, 
neglected though they 
in many instan 
ces, The chrysanthe 
mum seems to be 
more closely linked 
these old gar 
dens than the other 
old flowers which be 


were 


with 


long with them, such 
as peonies, phlox, 
foxgloves and others. 

The name chrysan 
themum brings to 
nany minds the huge 
ower seen in the 
Horist’s shop in early 


November and con- 


sp! during the football season Though attractive in size 
i! i r. the real tlowet lovet who has seCcn the hardy kinds in 
flourishing condition, considers them inferior to their smaller 
cous These large-flowered kinds are not hardy except when 
given tection, and then do not produce the same quality blooms 
is the wreenhouse-grown on 


\side from the real pleasure to be had from the old-fashioned 


hardy kind n account of the association, they fill a real need in 
brightening the garden late in the autumn when flowers are at a 
prem 

Suees in growing these beautiful flowers comes from a careful 
selection of position and some att » soil and conditions 


thev do. late in 


give them a shelteree 


‘lowering a vhen frosts are common, 


: where their flowers will 


» perfection without inju frost. The south side of 
rence 


ideal, or they may be put in the foreground of a 
} } } | 


shrub border where the taller plants afford the same kind of 


(,ardeners in growing these plants for their flowers alone will 


often have them in a frame. where they can, in the late autumn 


cover them every evening with canvas, keeping the flowers in this 
way from being in the least marred by the frosts. 
(sive chrysanthemums a light soil which ts well drained. They 


will not flourish in clay or heavy soil, as it not only prevents a 


vigorous growth but subjects them to winter-killing 


In getting plants for setting out, secure voung stock grown 


WHY NO GARDEN 
THIS REIGNING STAR OF AUTUMN-—SET PLANTS OUT NOW 


Photographs by N 


The Chrysanthemum 
Outdoors 


IS WORTHY OF THE NAME WITHOUT 


R. Graves, C M. Weed and Chas. Jones. 

from cuttings, in preference to divided plants, as the former are 
more thrifty and give better results, as good gardeners will tell 
you. In growing them from cuttings struck in April or May the 
returns that season will be very satisfactory if the plants are well 
cared for during the growing season. 

To prevent the customary trouble with aphis, a dusting of the 
foliage early in the summer with tobacco is effective. If later the 
aphis does trouble your plants, spray with tobacco water. 

As the plants gain height staking is advisable to keep the stems 
from snapping in storms. 

Wintering the plants proves to be a trying task with many and 
usually results from a desire to make the covering heavy. Heavy 
manure should never be used. It holds moisture and this results 
in rotting the crown of the plant. Use straw or leaves. 

When it comes to a selection of the best varieties, it is rather 
difficult to be definite, as the named kinds that are sure to be 
known to all the growers, are few in number. The past few years, 
however, many of the growers have been growing certain well 
known types and these are the cream of the known kinds. 

\mong all the chrysanthemums the one held by the majority to 
be the real old-fashioned type is Autumn Queen, thought by some 
to be obtainable only from old gardens but now to be had from a 
number of It is about the size of a silver dollar and a 
very pretty shade of rosy pink. 


sources. 


There are some extra fine varieties of the same size as this old 
kind, the best of which I will name. A pure white one, Soeur 
Melaine, is quite hardy and the flower full double. Everyone is 
attracted to Julia Lagravere, a rich dark maroon, and also Fremy, 
a German variety with crépe petals of a pleasing shade of terra 
cotta. Mrs. Snyder, a rich golden yellow is quite large and showy. 
There are other very fine large ones, among which may just be 
mentioned, Globe 
d’Or, a fine lemon 
vellow; Victor, 
Strath- 
meath, a 
clear pink; Prince 
Victor, brownish 
red and Stratagem, 
crimson, shaded 
gold. 

Che button type 
appeals to many 
people and from it 
the first to be 


selected is 


claret: 


large, 


Brown 
Bessie, as it 1s al- 
most as well known 
as Autumn Queen. 
\ rich, golden vel 
low is Golden Mile. 
Martha, and in Nel- 
lie Rainsford we 
have a mingling of 
orange, salmon and 
red. Model is a 





The larger hardy chrysanthemums resem- 
ble asters in the size and form of their 
flowers 
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good white of this form, and through the florist many have be- 
come acquainted with the very small flower known as Baby. It 
is not larger than the head of a good-sized hat-pin and quite full 
and round. 

There is a type with quilled petals that is decidedly pretty, the 
principal one being St. Illoria, of a deep shade of pink fading to 
a lighter pink after being open for a few days. Mrs. Vincent is a 
rich magenta of the same form, and both are good-sized flowers. 





Pn ea 


The colors obtainable in the hardy chrysanthemum in all types range from white through yellows and reds 


W* appreciate the crocus and the snowdrop because they ap- 
pear before the snow has gone and show that spring has 
come again. In much the same way we appreciate the hardy 
chrysanthemums because they are the last of the season’s flowers 
and remain beautiful even when touched by the first snow of the 
new winter. They are more hardy even than the wild asters, and 
are the chief dependence of northern gardens for outdoor blossoms 
in November. They are often called pompon chrysanthemums 
because of the small size of the flowers, 
which show all the colors of the large 
chrysanthemums, the yellows and the 
reds being especially attractive. 

These chrysanthemums were grown 
in profusion in many of the old-fash- 
ioned gardens of two or three genera- 
tions ago. When they waned in popu- 
larity many of them held on, surviving 
neglect with sturdy vigor, so that when 
flower lovers were ready to take them 
up again they were to be found here 
and there in sequestered corners of the 
old gardens. To a considerable extent 
such were gathered in by 
neighboring nurserymen and given new 
names because the old ones were not 
known. 

One of the largest plant dealers in 
America now lists thirty varieties of 
hardy pompon chrysanthemums. An- 
other important firm that specializes in 
plants for border gardens lists twenty- 
four of the best sorts. These are both 
Pennsylvania firms, and it is significant 
that the catalogues of firms farther 
north that grow their own plants have 
fewer kinds for sale. This very likely 
is due to the lack of hardiness of the 
missing varieties, and it is a reminder 


varieties 





There are fewer singles than doubles among the 
hardy varieties, but these few daisy-like forms 
are particularly attractive 


One single form deserves special mention on account of its dis- 
tinctive color. It is called Sunset, the petals being of a burnt- 


orange shade which forms a striking contrast with the yellow 
stamens in the centre. 

With such an array of color to brighten the Indian summer we 
should be sure always to include plenty of hardy chrysanthemums 
in planning perennial or shrub borders. 

WARREN J. 


CHANDLER. 


of that excellent rule for buying hardy perennials 
north of your own latitude rather than from south of it. 
While it is often stated that these chrysanthemums are hardy 
in the most northern States, this is by no means true of all va- 
rieties. North of the latitude of New York City a careful selec- 
tion either of hardy sorts or of acclimated strains is desirable. A 
few years ago | set a number of varieties in a favorable position 
in Massachusetts. The bed was given good winter protection, but 
very soon all the plants had disappeared 
but two sorts which thrived and spread. 
On inquiry I found that at least one and 
perhaps both of these survivors had 
been obtained from an old-fashioned 
garden nearby, where they had been 
grown for a long time. Of another lot 
of plants shipped from farther south 
and carefully protected in winter, only 
a few survived to the second season 
Consequently it seems well worth while 
for northern gardeners to order their 
plants from nurseries at least as far 
north as they live and to insist that the 
plants delivered shall have been grown 
locally by the dealer. This will make 
the likelihood of survival much greater 
A protected border within easy view 
of the house is an especially desirable 
place for planting these hardy chrysan- 
themums, where the flowers will add to 
the cheer of the waning season. If the 
flowers are to be cut, however, they 
should be in a more remote situation, 
but still near a protecting wall or hedge 
to keep them from full exposure to the 
cold autumn winds. They are especial- 
ly effective in masses, so it is much bet- 
ter to plant them so that there are many 
together rather than singly at some dis- 


buy from 
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As a cut flower the hardy chrysanthemum 





4 


| 






Set plants out now, so that you will have 
cut flowers when these are very scarce 


The button type comprises flowers as small 
as a half inch in diameter, borne many 


lasts for weeks indoors 

tarice ipart ina vel widely attered on a stem 

These chrvsanthemt ire particularly 

eful f it flowers, as they last for weeks and mass togethet 
in flower jars in very attractive ways. They are especially good 
for use in wall vase n the background of a plain wall covering. 

lhe varieties vary greatly in size: the smallest are the tiny 
flowe of the button type and the largest the well-developed 
flowers of the ter typ Between these extremes are various in 


termediate Chere is also much variation in the height of the 
cellent for bedding; others are 


back part of the border, while the ma 


jority are intermediate, reaching a height of from two to three feet 

At the Ch anthemum Show in New York last autumn the 
plend hibits of 1 ns attracted much attention. Judging 
by appearanc i e the t ng varieties were among the best 
hown 

Baby: Button: golden y« 

Bedoum: S ill ixture I irnet and white 


| ifye rich i nN 
My Snvde 
| ify h ( \\ 
ell ( Rau 
Small in) 
' ed red 
Prime \ t 
| ry bt vn ] ed 
Ne cu \lela « 
| ore 1) white 
Sunset \Miediur 


sing le reddish br yn 
Vell WwW (Cs€Tl Vie 


dium 


M tea IK 4 ‘ 
White, daisv-like 
Raby Mareuerit 


Button white on a 
stem 
Hutton : 
brilhant vellow 


Savannah 


(,olden Mademo1 





In the garden plant your chrysanthemums in a mass rather than as individual plants 


selle Martha: Small; clear, orange yellow. 

There is much variation in the variety 

lists of the different catalogues. A few standard storts are listed 

in all or nearly all, but to a large extent each list is different from 
the others. There are probably many synonyms. 

[he hardy chrysanthemums can be bought in the form of well- 
rooted young plants from all the more important nurserymen. 
[hey are usually quoted at from ten to twenty-five cents apiece 
In a rich soil and with other conditions favorable the plants spread 
rapidly from the crown, so that in two or three years a single 
specimen will form a cluster that can be readily separated into 
many plants. They are also readily started from stem cuttings. 

The bed for these chrysanthemums should be well prepared by 
deep spading and the digging in of a good amount of barnyard 
fertilizer. When this has been done and the surface smoothed 
with a rake so that the soil is in fine tilth, the young plants should 
be set about eighteen inches apart if there is plenty of room, but 
closer if necessary. They should be planted early in May and set 
a little deeper than 
they were growing be- 
fore. Then the sur- 
face of the soil should 
be kept well tilled to 
conserve moisture and 
keep down weeds, and 


every thing done to 
bring about a good 


growth the first sea- 
son. If the plants do 
not get a good start it 
will be worth while to 
pinch off the blossom 
buds this season, but 
this is usually not nec- 


essary. Vigorous 
young pot-grown 
plants raised from 
cuttings are the most 
desirable. 


(Continued on 
page 384) 








The Real Meaning and Use of Architectural Detail 


IV. THE ENGLISH TRANSITION PERIOD OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, KNOWN POPULARLY UNDER THE 
NAMES “TUDOR "AND“ ELIZABETHAN"—A MINE OF SUGGESTION FOR LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM OR HALL 
BY Louts BOYNTON 
Illustrations from “In English Homes,” by Charles Latham 


[A series of articles by prominent architects appeared im this magazine last year, outlining the characteristics of the more common architectural 


Styles used for country houses. Another matter of great importance to those who would build consistently is the detail. Mr. Boynton’s series of 
articles aims to explain the origin and use of motives, ornament and molding characteristics in connection with the better known styles of architec 
ture. The articles that have appeared are: Colonial Detail, Jan., 1911; English Renaissance, Feb.; Italian Renaissance, Mar.—Ep1ror. | 


N order to arrive at an intelligent understanding of the earlier “Tudor” and “Elizabethan,” the Tudor being the early work, when 
English work—the work which preceded the period of the the Gothic influence predominated, and the Elizabethan covering 
English Renaissance—it is necessary to know something of the 
conditions which governed 
the planning and building 
of the country house where 
most of the best examples 
of ornament are to be 
found. 

Until at least as late as 
the middle of the sixteenth 
century such houses were 
built for defense. While 
their purpose was not pri 
marily military, it was 
nevertheless necessary to 
arrange them so that they 
might be easily protected 
from surprise or injury. 


the later half of the century when Renaissance detail was more 
in evidence. 

As has been said, the Eng 
lish hanor house of the 
late Gothic period was a 
fortified, or at least easily 
defended, group of build- 
ings. The great hall was 
the center of the life, both 
of the family and the re- 
tainers. This hall had a 
conventional arrangement 
which was seldom varied. 
It was lighted from both 
sides—with the entrance at 
one end through a screened 
off passage and with the 
dais at the opposite end. 
The house spread out from 
both ends of this hall, which 
divided it into two parts. 
\s the hall extended to the 
roof there were necessarily 


In such an atmosphere of 
unrest it is easy to see how 
the furnishings would 
naturally partake of the 
character of camp equip- 
age, and in fact the bulk of 
the property, apart from 
the buildings and the abso- 
lutely indispensable furni- 
ture, consisted of things 
which were easily portable. 





stairways at each end to 
reach the upper stories. 

Even in the more elabo- 
rate houses up to the time 
of Elizabeth, there was lit- 
tle furniture and practically 
no fixed or built-in decora- 
tion except in the screens 
at the entrance end of the 
hall and, rarely, in the fire- 
places. 


It was only by slow degrees 
that the open court and the 
H plan was adopted and 
came at length to be the 
typical arrangement; and 
so the development of the 
English country house 
from the fortified feudal 
stronghold was a gradual 
process. The English peo- 
ple were very tenacious of 
their customs and_ habits 
and did not give way to 
new fashions readily, nor 


There are complete inven- 
tories of the furnishings of 
some of these houses where 
there was an abundance of 
rich plate, with hangings 
and ‘“fedderbeddes,” and 
wall hangings—but practi- 





; cally no mention of carv- 
1 alii ciate iad ‘R The Banqueting Hall, Hever Castle. At the entrance end of these great ~bhs f cast ioe! 

did they change their mode halls were the screens, usually richly decorated; the musicians’ gallery ings or furniture. In fact, 
of living until new condi is over the vestibule and passage space thus enclosed most of their possessions, 


tions arose which made apart from what was built 

the adoption of such change logical and in fact inevitable. into the houses, seems to have been of the easily portable kind, and 
The period of this development or transition from the late per- they relied on arras, or tapestry hangings, for covering the bare 

pendicular Gothic work to the first examples of the true Renais- masonry walls. 

sance was almost exactly comprised in the sixteenth century: in 

other words, from the accession of Henry VIII to the beginning 

of the reign of Charles I. It is commonly known under the names 


The earliest use of wainscot was in the ecclesiastical buildings 
and as it was designed to take the place of hangings, it was treated 
very simply and was commonly made up of a great many small 
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Paneling in the Hall of Magdalena College, Oxford, showing the rich- 
ness obtained by the use of the linen-fold and heraldic motives 


panels The primary 
intention was to cove! 
the surface rather 
than to decorate it, and 
what decoration there 
was, was achieved by 
elaborating the sur 
face of these panels 

the 
panels 


Occasionally 
shape of the 
was varied by the use 
of arched forms, and 
the arches were deco 
rated, but even then 
the general effect was 
of a monotonous su 

rather 
panels. The 
effect of this treat 

ment was charming 
and the writer knows 
no more 


cession of 


small 


interesting 
rooms than some 
where simple paneling is carried up t 


the ceiling, and framed pictures and 
sconces, embroidery, etc., are hung over 
the wainscot without regard to the ar 
rangement of the panel which are 
thus partly covered up 

One of the most common forms used 


in this panel decoration was the “linen 
fold.” which suggests cloth or parch 
ment 


arranged in vertical folds 


the edges showing the convolutio: 


the material There are several varia 


tions of this treatment, as in the charn 
ing, almost modern, interior at Rotham 
sted Here the lines in. the 
panels are preserved, but in other r 
spects the detail is 
handled This room 
lar to some of the modern “Craftsman’ 


vertical 


quite differently 


curiously sim 


work, but with a saving sense of the 
value of well 
ornaments 
The quality of what is called “all 
over” 
surface with a pattern that repeats mo 


designed, well placed 


decoration—the covering of a 





Rothamsted. the Old Hall—a room that in its woodwork is somewhat similar to mod- 
ern “craftsman” work, but with a saving sense of the value of good ornament 





The dining-room fireplace at Baddesley Clinton 
—typical in its elaborate carving and the ab- 
sence of a mantel shelf 


notonously, which is so evident in the wainscoting, was character- 
istic of a great deal of the decoration of this period: 

lhe screens at the end of the banqueting halls were usually 
richly decorated, as was the front of the musicians’ gallery which 
was placed above. These screens formed a sort of vestibule, with 
the entrance door at one end of the space which they cut off from 
the large hall. This vestibule was also used as a sort of serving- 
room and generally communicated directly with the kitchen, 

There is at least one house where the chapel intervened between 
this space and the kitchen, and where the passage connecting 
them was through the end of the chapel opposite the altar— 
a curious commentary on their feeling for the sacredness of 
the place 

Much of the ornament of this period was derived directly from 
the Flemish. During the persecutions of the Duke of Alva a 
great many capable craftsmen fled to Protestant England, and 
their work fitted well with the late Gothic work of that country. 
Such a screen as the one at Hever Castle shows the Flemish in- 
fluence, and the Ital- 
ian Renaissance forms 
used here had evident- 
ly been translated first 
into Dutch. 

The use of medal- 
lions in the panels 
with Renaissance 
forms was common at 
this time, and they 
frequently enclosed a 
head in profile. This 
motive was of course 
imported direct from 
Italy, but it suffered 
many changes into 
forms that were both 
weird and strange as 
Italian ornament; but 
which, nevertheless 
were often very full 
of charm. 

In the lower part of 
this screen at Hever 
the character of the carving is distinctly 
Flemish. The sense of the shape of the 
individual pieces of wood is strongly 
preserved and one feels the craftsman 
making the very best use that his ca- 
pacity allowed of the material at his 
command. 

The Jacobean mantel is a very charac- 
teristically individual development of 
this period. At Baddesley Clinton the 
dining-room fireplace is a very fine ex- 
ample of the decoration in use at this 
time. The stone facing is usually even 
simpler than in this case, but the general 
arrangement is typical. The opening 
was surrounded by a simple stone fac- 
ing and at both sides, and above was 
placed an elaborately carved wood man- 
tel, without a shelf and with heraldic 
devices in the panels above. 

The supports at the sides with the 
curiously bulging form and covered 
with strap work, the flat arches in the 
panels at the side of the center panel 
which contains the coat of arms, the 


Swe 
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carving in the frieze and the use of consoles—in fact the whole 
mantel is a remarkably good example of this work at its best. This 
has the characteristic English domestic quality in a very marked 
degree. In fact this element of domesticity or as the English say 
“homeliness” is especially characteristic of the work of this period. 

The mantel in the China Room at Holland House is another 
good specimen of Jacobean ; except that the use of the colonnettes 
in the over-mantel suggests a later period, and certainly seems out 
of character. The stone facing is better than in the preceding ex- 
ample and has the simple, direct treatment that is so charming 


in this work. 


The designers of this period were very sparing in the nse of de- 
tail on the exteriors of buildings. Usually the entrance door was 
made a special feature and had some well placed ornament above 
it. This was often heraldic and the composition included a win- 
dow or windows over the door. The door at Blicking Hall, seen 
at the end of the bridge over the ancient moat, is a particularly 
fine example of this treatment. The use of columns on either side 


ef the door was 
quite usual. They 
were commonly 
employed in a pure- 
ly decorative way 
and did not even 
pretend to support 
any weight. 

There is much 
that is interesting 
in the decorative 
plaster work of this 
period. In Gothic 
work the rooms 
were either vaulted 
or the ceiling 
beams were allow- 
ed to show. These 
were covered with 
heavy planking to 
form the floor of 
the room above, and 
this showed in the 
ceiling in the sim- 
pler work or was 
paneled in more elaborate rooms—as in 
the Banqueting Room at Hever Castle. 
When, however, plaster came to be 
used, they soon realized its possibilities 
as a medium for decoration. The earlier 
work recalls the detail of the elaborate 
fan vaulting of the late Gothic, even to 
the form of the ribs, although these 
were of a much smaller scale than was 
used in stone vaulting. An excellent 
example of this kind of plaster work is 
the ceiling of the dining-room at St. 
Donats Castle, which is also a fine type 
of an English interior. In later work 
there is more of the character of wood 
carving in the plaster work and more 
elaboration, without, I think, a. cor- 
responding increase in charm. 

The Long Gallery at Blicking Hall 
shows the flat strap-work influence in 
the ceiling, and the ornament is com- 
posed of allegorical subjects with con- 
ventional ornament on the ribs and in 
some of the panels. This is a fine in- 


On the exterior of the houses the entrance was 
usually made a focal point by the use of orna- 
ment, and made more imposing by tying it in 
with a window group above 


Blicking Hall. 
ceiling shows the strap-work in- 
fluence in the panels; the latter 
are filled with allegorical subjects 


China Room, Holland House. Another typical 
example of the Jacobean fireplace, excepting 
the incongruous colonnettes 











St. Donats, the dining-room. When plaster came to be used for 
ceiling decoration it followed stone vaulting of Gothic work 


terior save for the 
Victorian “Gothic” 
bookcases between 
the windows. 

This whole period 
from the late 
Gothic until the 
completed Renais- 
sance is one of 
transition. In the 
Gothic work, espe- 
cially in the detail, 
craftsmanship and 
individual initiative 
were supreme. 
That is to say, the 
training and tra- 
ditions of the 
craftsman deter- 
mined the general 
character, but the 
exact form and ex- 
pression of the or- 
nament were the 
result of the skill and invention of the 
workman. This was gradually modified 
as the Renaissance influence became 
stronger, until at last the designer domi- 
nated the detail. The greater codrdina- 
tion of classic design and the fact that 
the ornament was an integral part in the 
expression of an idea, made it necessary 
for one mind to determine the exact re- 
lation between the parts and the whole. 
In the perfect classic form every bit of 
ornament and detail has an exact rela- 
tion to the whole design, while in the 
earlier transition work the relations 
were more or less fortuitous. 

There is a great charm in the results 
of the earlier work. It has freshness 
and variety and initiative. Above all it 
tends to produce the ideal domestic in- 
terior, as contrasted with the more 
formal work of the Renaissance, and it 
is this quality which makes it so pe- 
culiarly appropriate as a treatment for 
modern rooms of domestic character. 


Here the plaster 































































Grow Your Own Fruit 


IV. STRAWBERRIES AND GRAPES—THE WHOLE MATTER OF SELECTING VARIETIES, 


SETTING OUT PLANTS, CULTIVATION, 
RI ou one yt thi 
thousands who, whil 

possessing at home a pal 
den plot with a nice sunn 
exposure, still annually con 
sent to pay hiteen to 
twenty-nve cent a quart 
for half ripe or over ripe 
berries. Do you realize that 
strawberries may be grown 
readily in any good sunny 
garden and that the twent 

hve cents you pay tor a b 


of extra early, extra bitter 


berries will actually buy twenty-five straw ) ak Mn A 

berry plants; and that these plants with - ai 
. *hotographs \ 

their runner et out and well cared for Sfap 


will produce easily half a quart cach next 
season But that is not the whole story 


berries than 


You can grow better 
you can buy, because the quality is never perfect un- 
less the berrie 

rhe two great deterrents to home strawberry growing are not 
any difficulties met in growing the plants; they are, first, lack of 
definite information on the subject, and, secondly, the necessity of 
waiting until the tollowing 


are ripened on the vines and fresh gathered. 


eason for a crop. It is so hard to 
make any of our own plans reach beyond the usual annual circle. 

With the price 
will hardly pay to get plants of some unknown sort from a neigh 
bor’s bed, but getting the plants near at hand has one advantage ; 
they should be kept out of the soil but a few hotirs. 


of lave plants of the best varieties so low, it 


However, if 
you have your bed ready, the plants from the seedsman or nursery 
man will not suffer, because they will be (or should be) carefully 
packed to keep the roots moist. In either case be prepared to 
get the plants into the ground as soon as they come into your 
possession 

It has been said that 
is tru 


trawberrie 


can be grown in any soil, It 


that at least some 
varieties will do well in al 
most every soil, but good 
rich sandy loam, with a 
southern exposure, pro 
tected on the north is the 
best if early berries are 
desired \ northern ex 
suitable for 


varieties In 


posure ts more 
the late 
either case, the situation 
should be open and airy 
These are two require 
ments, deep soil and thor 
ough draining, if the larg 
est, finest berries are 
wanted ; both may be had 
at little expense for such 
a small area as will be re 


quired 


in the home garden 

In addition, the soil 
must be 
pared. This is even more 
important with strawber 
ries than with most gar 


thoroughly pre 





R 


Nathan R 





Proper mulching of the strawberry bed is 


AND WAR AGAINST THEIR ENEMIES 

den crops. Unless the 
ground is in excellent con- 
dition, cross plow and sub- 
soil plow should be used 
and then thoroughly fined 
and harrowed. 

Manure, too, is important. 
Old, fine mixed, yard ma- 
nure will be the best thing 
to get, or a manure com- 
post, well rotted up. If not 
enough manure can be got, 
supplement with chemical 
fertilizers—the best com- 
bination being ground bone, acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash in equal proportions 
and at the rate of five pounds per square 
rod. Whether manure or fertilizer is used, 
supplement with light dressings of nitrate of soda, (1) just after 
setting, (2) in August or September of each season’s growth and 


{ ? 


3) soon after the blossoms open in spring. 


OCR WELL 


Graves 


The young plants, or runners, for new beds are usually set out 
in the spring—April or first part of May—and on the whole this is 
more satisfactory than autumn setting. For the pot-layered sys- 
tem described later, early autumn setting is necessary. The spring 
weather is more likely to be favorable to rapid new growth and the 
“layers” that have wintered over are all well hardened and ripened 
and in better shape to stand the disturbance incidental to trans- 
planting. When setting out runners from one’s own bed, so that 
the plants need be out of the soil only a short time, fall planting 
need not be disadvantageous if a favorable day and time can be 
chosen. 

Before setting, the plants should be put in shape by removing 
all dead or broken and large leaves and trimming back the roots 
about one-half. This gives a nice stocky, stubby little plant that 
can be “set” nicely. If your plants have been shipped from a dis- 
tance the roots may have 
been “puddled” or dipped 
in clay mud, to keep them 
moist. If so, rinse them 
off in water and trim be- 
fore planting. The actual 
operation of setting the 
plant in the soil is one of 
the most important in the 
whole culture of the 
strawberry. It is best to 
do this work on a cloudy 
day or late in the after- 
noon. If only a few rows 
are being set, they may of 
course easily be watered 
and shaded. The soil 
should be so well prepared 
that it will not be neces- 
sary to use a dibble, as the 
roots should be spread 
out. Do not cover the 
crown. Set the roots in 
as deep as is necessary to 
cover all the roots, but not 


robably the most important 
element in success. Use salt or meadow hay, preferably 
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deeper. Set them in firm—if the soil is dry press 
into place with the balls of the feet, placed either 
side of the newly set plants. 

There are two types of layers: those rooted auto- 
matically in the soil of the bed, and pot-layers. 
These latter are got by sinking two or three inch 
pots into the soil and filling level and holding a 
rooting runner in place over each with a small 
stone, so that the roots will be confined within the 
pot. These, of course stand transplanting more 
readily than the ordinary layers, especially in sum- 
mer or autumn. 

There are two ways of setting the plants suited 
to the home garden, where the best in quality as 
well as in yield should always be aimed at. The 
first is the hill system. The plants are set in rows 
about a foot apart. The rows may be single, or four or five to- 
gether in a bed, the rows a foot apart, with a two foot alley be- 
tween the beds. In this case all runners are pinched off as soon 
as they start and the ground hoed between the hills. Where only 
a few plants are grown and the soil is rich and may be watered, 
this method will probably give the 
best satisfaction. The second is the 
“matted row” system. The plants 
are set, twelve inches apart in rows 
about three feet apart. As the run- 
ners start, they are rooted to a dis- 
tance of six or eight inches on each 
side of the row and then turned 
along it. This gives a neat, narrow 
row, twelve to sixteen inches wide. 
These new plants are separated from 
the parent ones as soon as well estab- 
lished, and all other runners, from 
both sets of plants, kept pinched off. 

There are also two system of grow- 
ing the berries as well as two of set- 
ting the plants ; the annual, by which 
only one crop of berries is taken before the plants are discarded, 
and the biennial. The latter may be used with either the hill or 
the matted row system, but in either case the first crop will be the 
best if not the biggest, and the beds must be kept clean. For the 
annual system, pot-layered plants and the hill system of growing 
are used and maximum quality and quantity of crop attained. 
This system is as follows: as soon as the plants are through fruit- 
ing or by setting aside for propagation purposes a few plants, not 
permitted to fruit, get new plants by the pot-layering method. -As 
soon as possible after the middle of July, set these in the new bed, 
which must be rich and thoroughly prepared and give them clean 
frequent cultivation until the fall. Pinch off all runners as fast 
as they appear. The idea is to make a strong quick growth and 
concentrate it all in the newly set crowns, thus assuring a full crop 
of the very best fruit for the following spring. The advantages 
of this system are, that there is a full crop every year, instead of 
only two in three years. After the old bed is plowed down for a 
late vegetable crop, there is time for an early one, lettuce, peas, 
beets, etc., before the new bed is set. It also means the very best 
quality and size of fruit. 

Whatever methods of planting and growing are used, the beds 
must be kept clean and frequently cultivated. A wheel hoe and a 
small “onion” hoe for use between the plants are the handiest tools 
to use. For a month or two after setting the plants—work the 
ground rather deeply, but as the new roots begin to form and 
spread, restrict it to an inch or two in depth. It is particularly 
important to maintain the soil mulch in dry weather, by frequent 
stirring of the soil. 

The purpose of mulching the strawberry bed is five fold. It 


Gandy, one of the 
best late varieties 





Marshall, a standard 
main-crop variety 








gives winter protection ; holds the plants from start- 
ing prematurely in the spring; keeps the berries 
clean ; retains the soil moisture ; and keeps the weeds 
down. So it pays to do it well. Salt or meadow hay 
is the ideal material to use, but if it cannot be had, 
other cheap hay, straw or even leaves will answer. 
Cover both beds and walls to a depth of two or three 
inches, before severe frosts. Hold in place, if neces- 
sary, with boards or plank. Leave on until growth 
starts in the spring and then pull aside from each 
plant to let the leaves and flower stalks up through. 
Keep as evenly and compactly about the plants as 
possible, to mulch the soil and to protect the fruit. 

The strawberry is comparatively free from seri- 
ous injury by disease, “rust’’ or blighting of the 
leaves being the most troublesome. Where clean 
culture is given, and the beds kept down only one or two years at 
a time, it is most unlikely to prove troublesome. Sometimes also 
they are attacked by mildew. Both troubles are controlled by 
spraying with Bordeaux. Make first application soon after plants 
are set and three or four times before fall, and just before blos- 
soming, following ten days later in the spring. 

Among the insect enemies, the White Grub (larva of the June 
bug) is the most troublesome. Dig out and destroy. Do not fol- 
low grass or sod directly with strawberries. The strawberry 
worm, a small green caterpillar, sometimes proves annoying, when 
in large quantities. Dust the foliage, while moist, with finely 
sifted ashes or with lime. If cut-worms cause any trouble, dig up 
and destroy and catch with sweetened bran mash sprayed with 
Paris green. 

In selecting varieties of strawberries, care must be taken, if 
the “imperfect” flavored sorts are planted, to have a row of some 
“perfect” flowering sort every six to nine feet. The following 
are all good, high quality berries, that are successfully grown 
over a wide range of soil and climate: (Early) Haverland, 
Michel’s Early, Warfield, Bubach No. 5, Glen Mary, Brandy- 
wine, Marshall, Nick, Ohmer and Sample. (Late) Common- 
wealth, Gandy. 


The Grape 

There may be some excuse for your not growing your own- 
fruits, if your space is limited, but you 
cannot use this excuse about grapes. 
The classical fig-tree may not be 
adapted to your particular climate but 
by all means have your own vine :—if 
there is not room for a trellis in the 
garden, train it against a wall of the 
house, wagon shed or garage. 

The grape is not particular as to 
soil, as long as it is well drained. I 
have seen them thriving on soil so 
gravelly that it would seem nothing 
could grow there. If it can be had, a 
soil rather of clay composition will be 
best. ‘The exposure should be to the 
sun, and if possible an open, airy one. 

dicieetlttn ‘ettek:. If the soil is not already in good con- 

and-true early va- dition, and well enriched, prepare it 
riety thoroughly in both these respects be- 
fore you plant. Stable manure will 

be good to use, provided it is well rotted up, but a liberal dressing 
of wood ashes should be added to supply potash, as it is necessary 
to have the wood thoroughly ripen and harden by fall, for upon 
this depends the crop of the following year. If using chemicals, 
take equal parts of bone, acid phosphate and muriate of potash, 
with a light top dressing of nitrate of soda, early in the spring 
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This will give the plants a quick start but will not continue to act 
long enough to prevent the ripening of the wood 

In planting, h may be done in either fall or spring, pre 
ferably in spring, either one or two years old plants may be used 


They should not cost more than fifty cents each. Before planting 
cut back the top to three or four “buds” or eyes, and shorten back 
the roots a third or more, cutting out anv that may be bruised 
Make the hole large enough so that the roots need not be at all 
cramped together. Let them spread out and firm the soil in about 
them with the fingers, and after the hole is filled in, making the 
planting firm by pressing about it with your full weight on the 
ball of the foot. If the soil and season are dry, water thoroughly) 
about the roots, be 
fore hlling in the hole 
A mulch of meadow 
hay, sawdust, coarse 
manure or other lit 
ter, for two or thre 
feet about the stem of 
the vine, will help 
save the moisture 

Pruning is the all 
important factor in 
growing good grapes 
Up n the correctness 
and regularity with 
which it is attended 
to, the certainty, size 
and quality of the 
crop will depend al 
most entirely (jive 
special attention then 
in trying to mastet! 
the theory of grap: 
pruning. In order to 
do this, it is necessary 
to keep in mind two 
facts, as follows 

First Principle The fruit is borne on the wood of the same 
season, which grows from last season's wood 

second Principle.—-Each vine can properly nourish and ripen 
only a limited number of bunches. This number may vary be 
tween twenty-five and one hundred, but it will be much better to 
keep it between forty and eighty The number to be left should 
be determined by the condition of the vine and by the previous 
year's work 

Che system of pruning, then, should be as follows 

(1) At time of planting, cut back three or four eves. 

(2) When the buds sprout, rub off all but the one or two 
strongest. lie or stake up the “canes” growing from these. 

(3) In January or February of the following spring, cut the 
strongest cane on each vine back to three or four buds, and re- 
move entirely all others. 

(4) In May or June, after growth has begun, rub off all buds 
but two on each cane. The two new canes should be tied securely. 
not tightly to stake or trellis. They 
form the basis from which in the | ~. 
following seasons will spring the " 
canes that bear fruit 

(5) During the season, keep all | 
canes that start, other than the two | 
desired, rubbed off. | 

(6) In January or February of 
the second spring, cut back the two | 
main arms, left to grow the preced comet 
ing year, to eight or ten buds each. 


>} 
& 





All the new canes springing from after. Horizontal branches may be trained on wire 


There is no excuse for anyone’s not having a 
grapevine, no matter how resiricted the 
available space may be. All you need to 
get good grapes is a vine and a pocket-knife 





Dotted portions should be cut back:—A, when setting; 
B, the next winter; C, a year later; D, third winter and 


these are left, and will bear on an average of two bunches each, 
of fine large fruit. 

(7) The following January or February, cut off all of previous 
year’s growth except the three or four canes nearest the head of 
the trunk and cut these back to eight to ten buds each. These 
buds will, of course, furnish the fruiting canes for the third season. 

(8) Every spring in January and February, cut back all wood 
except three or four canes to eight to ten buds, which will furnish 
fruiting canes for that season. 

The training of the vines does not make so much difference. 
Poles, trellises, arbors, walls—almost any sort of support may be 
utilized that permits of easy pruning. For just plain results in 
fruit, the amateur 
cannot do better than 
to train his grapes to 
the following modi- 
fied form of the Knif- 
fin system. A single 
stout wire is stretched 
about six feet above 
the row, in which the 
young vines are set 
about six feet apart. 
The main cane, or 
trunk of the vine is 
supported to this and 
the two, three or four 
“arms” left, are tied 
along this, or to a wire which 
may be stretched a foot or so 
below the top wire mentioned 
above. After the spring prun- 
ing, the remaining arms are tied 
along the support and the fruit- 
ing canes, as they grow, are al- 
lowed to hang down. During 
the season the buds are rubbed 
off the trunk and the hanging 
canes kept untangled. 

In growing on walls or arbors, 
t may not be possible to adhere strictly to the system of pruning 
above outlined, but the principle can be kept in mind, and all wood 
two or three years old cut out, except the main trunk and laterals. 

lf too many bunches set, thin out, especially where any touch. 
If the grapes do not seem to be ripening up evenly in the fall, it 
means that the vine is attempting to carry too heavy a load, Thin 
out one-third or half the bunches and give a dressing of ashes or 
muriate of potash. Next year cut out to the proper number of 
bunches, both by pruning in spring and by cutting out bunches 
as soon as the fruit is well set. An over loaded vine means not 
only poor fruit this season but unripened wood and weakened 
vitality, with consequent poor results for next season. 

Of the several grape troubles the only one likely to prove seri- 
ous, where the vines are well pruned and cultivated, is the “black 
rot” of the fruit which frequently, if neglected, will cause almost 

a total failure. It may be successful- 

ry ly fought, however, by the following 
¥ simple means. First, cleanliness. 
When pruning, remove all the old 
dried grapes or “mummies” that may 
cling to the vine and carefully rake 
up all old leaves, twigs, mummies 
and other refuse under the vines and 
burn. Keep the ground clean from 
weeds and grass during the growing 
season and keep the vines themselves 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Some Edging Plants Worth Trying 


PLANTS OTHER THAN THE COMMON CANDYTUFT OR SWEET ALYSSUM—A FEW 


PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD GOVERN 


BY Ipa D. 


| a is always a matter of 

economy in gardening to 
make use of low-growing 
plants as edgings to beds of 
taller, more important 
growths. This not only makes 
for economy in the use of 
space, but also fills out an 
otherwise uninteresting hiatus 
between the point where the 
taller growths cease and the 
edge of the grass begins, be- 
sides covering the more or 
less ungraceful lower part of 
the plants. 

Often very effective color 
combinations are produced by 
the use of a brilliant-flowered 
edging plant in harmony with, 
or in striking contrast to, the 
central motif of the beds. 
Beds of bright scarlet flowers, 
for instance, are greatly heightened in brilliancy by a border of 
white, and beds of soft pinks and rose can be made lovely with 
edgings of lavender of a rosy shade, while yellow best sets off a 
bed of blue flowers. A bed either of strong-colored larkspurs, or 
blue lupins is beautiful when contrasted with a border of yellow 
eschscholtzias. 


Candytuft, which with sweet 
alyssum is one of the com- 
monest white edging plants 


No attempt should be made to edge beds filled with recumbent 
or trailing plants, as such an effort would simply result in a gen- 
eral mixup. But any plant which grows erect and is not specially 
symmetrical from the ground up will be improved by the presence 
of a small plant about its feet. 

One of the prettiest plants for a planting in partial shade is the 
lobelia—either the Crystal 
Palace, Compacta, Heterophil- 
la, Major, Prima Donna or 
White Gem, which offer a 
choice of a blue, crimson or 
white flower. Usually the blue 
forms will be preferred and 
the Crystal Palace will be 
found very satisfactory. Lo- 
belias are very easily raised 
from seed and as the seeds- 
men are usually very generous 
with it, a single packet will 
furnish sufficient plants for 
edging several beds. 

The ageratum is another 
easily raised plant, and seed 
sown in boxes in the house or 
in the hotbed in April will come 
into bloom in June. One must 
be sure, however, to secure the 
seed of the dwarf varieties as 
the taller-growing varieties 
are very straggling and un- 


non-flowering groups 





Sweet alyssum is the most popular of all, blooming steadily until 
after frost. Use flower edgings for flower beds, foliage edgings for 


THE FORM AND COLOR OF EDGINGS 


BENNETT 


satisfactory. Little Blue Star 
is the most dwarf of all, rarely 
exceeding four or five inches 
in height and producing very 
freely great quantities of 
bright blue flowers. Cope’s Pet 
is a fine, light blue, very desir- 
able, but the white ageratums 
are seldom satisfactory, as the 
color is not clear and discolors 
in the sun. Ageratums will do 
well in almost any soil or situa- 
tion. 

Sweet alyssum is always 
popular and makes a lovely 
edging where a trailing or 
creeping plant can be used. It 
is a rapid grower and is in- 
clined to get beyond bounds, 
which is the worst that can be 
said of it. It is lovely for a 
border around a lily-pool and 





Tiarella—the native foam flower 
—gives an eight-inch height 
of its bloom in May and June 


for the rockwork. Seed should be sown where the plants are to 
remain as they do not bear transplanting well and are apt to be 
lost if moved from one place to another. 

One of the prettiest edging plants is the Bellis or English Daisy. 
It will grow anywhere, in sun or in shade, and any soil seems to 
suit it. It may be readily grown from seed and may be increased 
by root division, but as it self-sows freely one is apt to have an 
embarrassment of riches in a season or two. All single-flowering 
plants should be discarded as soon as they identify themselves, 
and all double forms showing a yellow eye and flowers double to 
the center retained; in this way one preserves the quality of the 
flowers and secures an edging that is uniform in effect. 

Drummond’s phlox is always 
a substantial asset in the gar- 
den. The manner of growth 
and height of the plants is de- 
sirable, and the richness and 
variety of the colors make it 
especially sought after; it is 
possible to find a color in this 
flower that will harmonize or 
contrast favorably with almost 
any color scheme. For beds of 
blue flowers there is a most at- 
tractive buff or white. For 
scarlet flowers the phlox offers 
the most brilliant of scarlets, 
and for dark red flowers there 
is a deep rich red phlox. Seed 
may be sown in the open 
ground in May or, for earlier 
bloom, in the hotbed or flats in 
the house. Transplant when 
danger of frost is past to the 
permanent location. They are 

(Continued on page 370.) 
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Bacteria as the Gardener’s Allies 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PLANT WITH BACTERIA THAT HELP THEM 
RATHARINE Ni 
_ home gardener ell as the farmer, has cause to thank 
the scientists who ha een experimenting with the ques 
tion of fertilizi er before inting, as against the old method 
of fertilizing the so hich t ceeds are sown, Is it not a sim 
ple matter to buy on fertilizer in a small bottle in the form of 
1< idd a litth ugar and water shake the bottle thoroughly to 
ai lve the jelly, and } liquid into a bowl in which the 
seeds have previou | placed hi eeds need only to be 
mornstened with thi ution, which contains a certain bacteria, to 
moculate them with the power to form nodules on their roots 
wluch absorb nitrogen trot t! air and feed it to the plants. 
Surely this is a much more simple proce than the purchase of 


fertilizers which must be worke 
back to this great 


le rultiie 


into the ground. The one draw 


cheme is that it directly benefits only the 


the pod-bearing plants such as peas, beans, sweet peas, 


alfalla, peanuts, et Indirectly, however, it benefits other crops 


as well. for while these do not form nodules on their roots they 


thrive better in 
\ bacterium, the 


seem to oil that has grown moculated legumes. 


scientists tell us, is “the smallest of the micro- 
smallest « 
posed of but a single cell, which 


The work of the 


organism the 


act pprnc 


if the vegetable organisms, com 
an move and propagate itself. 
beneficial bacteria, which interest us 


tor our 


gardens, is that of supplying to certain plants the most necessary 
element of plant life, nitrogen. Nitrogen, as many of us have 
learned, is one of the essential constituent parts of the elementary 
material which composes plant and animal life. It is a neces 
sary ingredient in foods for animal and for plant life. Most 
plants absorb it through the soil and furnish it in food for animals. 


When living things die or secretions decompose, some of their 
nitrogen, largely in the form of ammonia, is reduced to nitrates by 
bacteria and is then food for plants fertilize our soil 
with decomposed matter in order to enrich it with nitrogen which 


shall be 


Hence we 


absorbed 


by the seeds and 
roots 

(ine function of 
certain bacteria is 


to decompose sub 
which, if 
to collect, 
would fill the whole 
earth with dead 
animals and plants 
lf it were not for 
these bacteria, dead 
animal and plant 
bodies wou l d re 


stances 


allowed 


main as fixed as 


rocks; dead trees, 
plants, animal and 


human 





bodies 
would cover every- 
thing. Nature has 
provided _ bacteria 
to dec ynpose these 





bodies as soon as 
— . life ceases, resolv- 

Root of a pea vine showing the nodules in- tae them intr thei 
strumental in extracting nitrogen from the K Wem unto their 


air original simple 


INOCULATING 


SEED OF THE POD-BEARING 
TO DRAW NITROGEN FROM THE AIR 


WiOLpD BIRDSALL 

chemical elements. This decomposition is prevented by man when 
he quiets the bacteria by preserving meats and vegetables. Ice 
also quiets the bacteria for they must have comparative warmth 
to become active and to grow. 

There is plenty of nitrogen in the atmosphere for all animals 
and plants. The question is, how shai! we get it? Man absorbs 
it in foods. Foods absorb it through fertilizers. The 
population of the earth is fast increasing; the supply of fertiliz- 
ers is not increasing and is insufficient for the foodstuffs. 

As the atmosphere is four-fifths nitrogen, it stands to reason 


certain 


for economy that we should get our nitrogen fertilizer direct from 
the air. It is an elusive element, but the scientists have caught or 
“fixed” it by a simple process, with the aid of nature. They en- 
courage the plants themselves to do the work of gathering the 
bacteria, which in turn help the plant to gather nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, and store it for plant use. 

Bacteria are much too small to be seen by the naked eye. A pin 
head will hold thousands of them. There is no way exactly to 
count them, and they multiply with marvelous rapidity. Each 
bacterium will divide itself and then divide again and again into 
myriads of new bacteria; this process is called “fission.” 

The certain plants upon which nitrogen-gathering bacteria 
thrive are legumes, comprising most of the pod-bearing plants. 
The method of securing the bacteria for farm and garden use has 
recently been perfected and is now within the reach of everyone— 
a wonderful piece of work when we consider that there are thou- 
sands of different kinds of bacteria in the soil, and unless we have 
the righ kind for the crop we wish to plant, they will do no good. 
Each kind of legume has its own particular kind of bacteria. 

The bacteria settle in groups on the rootlets of most pod-bearing 
plants, peas, beans, lent‘ls, clover, etc. They can easily be seen hy 
the naked eye when grouped in colonies in little knots or lumps 
called “nodules” 
which grow on the 
rootlets of the 
healthy plants. 
These bacteria are 
nitrogen - gathering 
and have a store of 
nutriment to feed 
to the plants. This 
being established as 
a fact, scientists 
had but to gather 
the bacteria and in- 
oculate other plants 
with them, so that 
new 





nodules form 
on the plants, and 
the bacteria which 
increase so rapid- 
ly gather nitrogen 
for the new plant. 

The next import- 
ant question was to 
supply them to the 
farmers and _ gar- 
(Continued on 


page 373) 














At the left a vine grown from inoculated 
seed showing the comparison with the 
ordinary kind 
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The homestead of the Mead family near Greenwich, Connecticut, built in 1796. It is rare indeed in America to find a house of this age still 
occupied by the family of its original builders, and still rarer to find its rooms furnished as consistently as the following pictures indicate 





A Home of the Eighteenth Century, Today 


BY ALFRED MorRTON GITHENS 
Photographs by Chester M. Whitney and the author 
’ one has an old house or a house built in the “Colonial” or character in the orderly arrangement of doors and windows, porch 


‘farmhouse’ style, he is naturally interested in the contem- and roof-lines. It stands much as: it did when first constructed, 
porary way of furnishing. He eagerly visits a place whose fittings though the spruce trees planted to break the northwest wind are 


have retained their old 
character, for from them 
may come a criticism or 
suggestion he might ap- 
ply to some room of his 
own, and by studying 
many examples he gradu- 
ally builds up a sense of 
congruity between the 
style and its proper fur- 
nishings. Therefore, 
knowing a house a hun- 
dred-odd years old, built 
by former members of the 
family that now occupies 
it, we felt that its interest 
should be shared by those 
who care for such things. 

It is a dignified house 
of the Georgian period 
with little or no ornamen- 
tation but with stately 


“The spruce trees planted to break the northwest wind are grown, and the 
great box-bushes crowd the Greek columns of the porch” 


(35 
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grown, and the great box- 
bushes crowd the Greek 
columns of the porch; a 
house that suggests 
Christmas or Thanksgiv- 
ing day reunions ; the “old 
homestead” of the im- 
agination. 

Much of the furniture 
is associated with former 
family life. In _ the 
early days, they say, the 
Franklin stove in the din- 
ing-room was considered 
such a scientific heating 
apparatus that, neglecting 
the other fireplaces, the 
household drew its Wind- 
sor chairs to face the hot- 
ter blaze; then, turning, 
let the heat play between 
the slender spindles, on 
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The rosewood sofa and chairs of long ago are still grouped around the fireplace. It is 
interesting to notice the simplicity of the mantel and the modeled iron fire-back 


hill ba k it) 
label dated 1796, d 
and Setti were 1 
the lea-Water P 


» 
—_ 
rs 
ic 


Originally the walls 
Papering 


uldet (Under one of the chairs is pasted a 
scribing how “all kinds of Windsor Chairs 
ade in New York on “Catherine Street above 

Doors were tight shut against the cold 


<< 


of the hall were probably finished in tinted or 


of the hallway; a vista wide open from 
room to room would have been dearly paid 
for by logs and close attention. The open 
fire was naturally the center of interest— 
notice in the parlour how the rosewood 
chairs and sofa are grouped about it; the 
modeled iron fire-backs were in some cases 
the only architectural ornaments in a room. 

However, in the back-parlour it is differ- 
ent, for this room is used in part as a li- 
brary, and the windows and table become 
the more important features. The pedestal 
of this table is particularly interesting; un- 
fortunately it is obscured in the photograph 
by the dark paper behind, a visible criticism 
of dark wall paper in an old house; for the 
wall papers here are not in character. One 
might safely guess that the walls were for- 
merly tinted or in sanded plaster only, and 
the delicate mahogany carving showed in 
strong silhouette. Notice the modeled legs 
of the china-cupboard against the white 
paneled wood ; the silhouette of all old fur- 
niture has evidently received great atten- 
tion, and perhaps the light background ex- 
plains the reason, for with our dark wall 
paper, silhouette is not of much importance. 
But let him who contemplates light walls 


in the old manner beware of one thing: that they will exact ex- 
treme care in arranging his furniture, for each piece stands clearly 


forth and what was 
not noticeable with 


a 
a 
a owe 
* 4 5 
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sanded plaster only. 


was rarely found excepting in important formal rooms 








A very curious piece is the tall china cup- 
board, holding the china and cut-glass of 
past generations 


dark walls is a fault with light. Farmhouse 
walls washed with something re- 
sembling kalsomine, and delicate shades of 
pink, blue and buff are common. The stair 
hall of a neighboring house is painted gray- 
white with an irregular gray stippling sug- 


were 
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gesting marble; another has a coat of 
sanded plaster mixed with a yellow ochre, 
so the wall is a clear pale buff. Paper 
printed in colors was imported from Eng- 
land, but rarely used and then only in the 
most important rooms of the more formal 
houses. In general it copied the frescoes of 
the time—Watteau shepherds and _ shep- 
herdesses, landscapes, or Japanese tea-gar- 
dens. Records tell of sending to England 
the exact dimensions of the rooms with 
doors and windows and the paper being 
printed to order. 

Of course everything from England was 
highly prized and though after the War of 
the Revolution they strenuously denied it, 
still English buiidings and English furni- 
ture retained complete influence over every- 
thing constructed by the new nation. Per- 
haps we are prone to give too much credit 
to the esthetic taste of the day; probably the 
excellence of the average work was purely 
due to tradition. They were accustomed to 
the regular arrangement of windows, to 
roofs sloping at just a certain angle, to the 
delicate plaster cornices and mantels 
of Adam and his contemporaries; it 
never occurred to them to design dif- 
ferently. Then too, each village car- 
penter had one of the various hand- 
books on building that gave the “five 
orders” complete in every detail, as 
well as chimney-pieces and stairways 
with working drawings of the newels 
and just how to sweep the handrail 
around in a mathematically 
correct. 


curve 


I have before me now the “Palla- 
dio Londonensis, or London Art of 
Building,” dated 1748 and written by 
a certain William Salmon for “the 
young Practitioners.” The title-page 
describes how it contains “plain and 
easy Directions for the construction of the 
Five Orders of Architecture with their sev- 
eral Pedistals, Columns, and Entablatures ; 
and a Parallel drawn between this and Mr. 
Gibbs’s Method and that of the Builder’s 
Repository...A large variety of Doors... 
the proportion of Windows...the propor- 
tion of rooms, ceiling-pieces, &c...the sev- 
eral kinds of Staircases, with the various 
forms of their twisted Rails...,’” and so 
forth. 

[f it ever occurred to a builder to range 
four or five windows close together, or build 
a corner fireplace, or to commit any of the 
modern house’s frivolities, it was doubtless 
frowned upon as not according to the books 
and therefore ignorantly “Gothick,” as they 
expressed it. 

Among the gentry a knowledge of formal, 
classic architecture was an essential part of 
a man’s education. Washington and Jef- 
ferson were skilled architects and each has 
half-a-dozen or more extremely admirable 


mansions to his credit. Rigid conventional- 





An inlaid Hepplewhite sideboard with its silver and 





ism founded on English work of the 
eighteenth century produced the style 
called - * lonial” : probably the coun- 
try builders then had as little archi- 
tectural sense as they have to-day, only 
the buildings they saw were better and 
they were not further degraded by 
such books as are issued by unqualified 
“authorities.” But 
moutons,” 

Most of the furniture here is well 
worth remark—the inlaid Hepple 
white sideboard with its old cut-glass 
and silver, the mirrored console of the 
parlour with seven-branched candle 

(Continued on page 386) 
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glass of long ago 





A front corner of the parlour, with the fine old secretary, the console table and the mirrors 
that were so freely and effectively used in the olden times 





The dahlia reigns in the fall garden of the author, reinforced by cosmos, chrysanthemums, asters, salvia, marigolds, zinnias and calendulas 


The Autumn Garden of Dahlias 


\ SUGGESTION IN GARDENING 
HIS FAMILY 


BY HOBART 


rraph by E. S. Butterfield, N 
Hike fall garden must, by reason of its gorgeous and vo- 
luptuous splendor, appeal to all who love and appreciate 
Then ar 


nature the richest color effects seen in flowers and 


foliage; then is the most wonderful passage in nature’s glorious 
symphony approaching its grand finale. Like marvelous chords 
of close harmony the riotous coloring dazzles and thrills its ob- 
servers, leaving with them beautiful memories of the past season 
as well as anticipations of another harvest of glorious bloom. 

My reason for a 
special study of 
fall gardening 


must necessarily 
appeal to many 
others, busy men 


whose city or sub- 
urban homes are 
vacated by their 
families for a 
period of two or 
three months dur 
ing thee summer 
exodus to the 
mountains or sea- 
shore. Under these 
circumstances it is 
obviously futile to 
spend time and 
energy on flowers 
which are at their 
best in midsummer. 





| have the very 


A modern show dahlia— earl, 


Beauty of Kent. 
two or more colors, striped with edges 
lighter than the ground color 


spring 


flowers, narcissus 


IR 


ECONOMICS FOR THE MAN WHO TAKES 
rO SHORE OR MOUNTAINS FOR THE MIDSUMMER MONTHS 


A. WALKER 


Hall and Chas. Jones 


Graves, E. J. 


crocuses, scilla, chiondoxa, etc., and later, peonies, roses, iris and 
lilies, but my greatest efforts are reserved for the fall garden, and 
the glory of the fall garden is the dahlia. This wonderful old- 
fashioned flower is so well known and loved that it needs no intro- 
duction from me. New varieties are being constantly introduced, 
and able professional gardeners are giving their entire time to its 
study and cultivation. 

Two of the reasons for the popularity of the dahlia are its 
hardiness, and the 
fact that it does not 
need the constant 
attention required 
by roses and many 
other flowers. It is 
troubled very little 
by insects or para- 
kind. 
\y greatest trouble 
has been with 
grasshoppers which 
eat the blossoms, 
and they must be 
picked off and 
killed. The foliage 


sites of any 


is luxurious and of 
attractive shape so 
that the plants are 
an attraction in a 
garden before the 
arrival of the 
flowers. Of course 


The Cactus dahlia has long rays, not cupped, 
but sometimes with recurved margins. 
Vesuvius 


the crowning splen- 
dor is in the blos- 
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soms, which for beauty and variety are unrivalled. Those ama- 
teurs, who have not yet become enchanted by the culture of this 
beautiful flower have much pleasure in store, and I hope that I 
may be able to give them, from an amateur’s experience, a few 
practical ideas which may be of benefit. 

Above all, in starting the dahlia garden, start right. Do not 
select your roots from catalogues, but if possible see the flowers 
first. This can easily be accomplished 
by visiting some such exhibition as 
the Dahlia Show, which is held every 
September at the American Institute 
in New York City. At this show, 
both amateurs and professionals ex- 
hibit a wonderful variety of blos- 
soms, and orders may be placed for 
such as suit the fancy of the grower. 
| was fortunate in making my first 
selection in this way, and secured ex- 
actly the color effects I desired. 
These bulbs are delivered to the buyer 
in the early spring. At the risk of re- 
peating information which is already 
known I will give briefly the pro- 
gram which I have carried out, and a 
description of some of the varieties 
of dahlias which I have grown satis- 
factorily. 

There is nothing gained by starting 
dahlias too early. J do not plant mine 
until the middle of May, but about 
the first of May I dig trenches about 
a foot deep, and spread all my roots 
out in those trenches, sprinkling them 
lightly with soil. A week or ten days 
of this treatment causes them to swell 
and the sprouts to appear. In most 
cases one can then determine which 
are lifeless and to be discarded. 
When the eyes or shoots are easily distinguishable, the clumps can 
be divided into individual roots. 

In planting allow at least a space of three feet between the 
plants—more if possible. The reasons for this are that dahlias 
are insatiable feed- 
ers and need all the 
nourishment which 
they can derive 
from the soil, and 
their foliage is so 
dense and spread- 
ing that they re- 
quire a great deal 
of space. If they 
are too closely 
planted the sun- 
shine would be un- 
able to filter 
through to the 
ground. 

The only ferti- 
lizer which I have 
used is bonemeal, 
and it is most ef- 
fective. One at- 
tractive quality 
which it possesses 
is that it does not 
breed weeds as 


‘ ¥ 
Another Cactus dahlia. Anyone prejudiced 
against the old-fashioned dahlia has but 
to see these forms to be won over 





Mr. Walker’s “golden walk” is bordered with dwarf 
marigolds, tall marigolds and calendulas 


is the case very often with most barnyard or stable manure. 

The holes for the roots are dug about twelve inches deep and 
a good trowelful of bonemeal put in. Then a couple of trowelfuls 
of earth, and the root laid carefully in with the sprout turned up- 
ward. After filling in the hole make a slight depression in the 
sarth and put on top another trowelful of bonemeal. This will 
sufficiently enrich the earth when soaked in by rain. 

The next step is to keep weeds 
away, which is not difficult, as the 
dahlias leave very little nourish- 
ment for other plants to feed on. 
After the plants have attained a 
fair growth several of the stalks 
may be cut out if desired. The ad- 
vantage of this treatment is to 
secure a more dwarf growth with 
larger blossoms. My system is to 
do this with the foreground, and in 
the background let the plants at- 
tain a natural growth, which is 
often a height of seven or eight 
feet. They form thus a beautiful 
background to the garden. I use 
Wildfire, a most beautiful single 
red dahlia, and Clifford W. Bru- 
ton, a fine lemon yellow, for back- 
ground effect, and have been able 
to cut great quantities of blossoms 
from them. 

Unless the beginner is warned he 
will lose some of his best specimens 
by not supporting the plants prop- 
erly with stakes. These stakes 
should be driven well into the 
ground and should be put in when 
the plants have attained a height of 
about three feet. Tie the plants to 
the stakes with heavy cord or wide 
bands of cloth. You will have better flowers and a greater abund- 
ance if you clip off all the first buds, and remember that you can 
afford to be generous with your blossoms, for the plants may be 
shorn of every flower twice a week, and new ones appear as if by 
magic. 

After the leaves 
are turned brown 
by frost let the 
plants stay in the 
ground for a week 
or so, Then remove 
the roots, shaking 
off the earth as 
much as possible, 
store them in 
boxes between lay- 
ers of newspapers 
and put away in 
the cellar in a dry 
cool place. The 
stalks and _ leaves 
may be left on the 
ground as they pro- 
vide a good mulch. 

There is such an 
endless variety of 
fine dahlias that it 
is impossible to 
have one specimen 
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The Cactus Hybrid type is also called the 
Decorative dahlia. he growth has here 
been confined to one sturdy shoot 
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Merry Widow, a brilliant scarlet single, with 
the very desirable velvety texture of petals 


of each in a small garden. My policy has 
been 1 plant two good root if each of the 
chosen varieti« is to be fairly sure of 

lhe white ftlowers which | have found 
atistactor are the following Yvonne 
Cayeux, a pure ivory white Cactus dahlia 


‘ Gjloria de 
\ladam 


formed 


with narrow evenly curled petal 
L.von, a white Show 


Furtado, a 


dahlia : Hleine 


beautifully tlowet 
best Show 
‘>and Schwan, probably the most 


Chis 


one of the dahlias in exis 


tence 
white ( tlowet 


pertect actus 


rigid stalks 
of the good red varieties are 
Wildhre, one of the best 


dahlias known—the color is vivid, 


has long 
Sore 

Single 

and 


it is a most prolific bloomer, forming a 
cloud of brilliant red blossoms in a 
few days after cutting; Alfred Vacey 


a reddish ambet with 


Ami Bethier. 
Columbia. a 


ilhon 


tinged pink ; 
a light carmine Cactus; 
which is 
tipped and 


(Chapman, 


curious Cactus 


vern with petals 
striped with white; lf. H 
Wilham Agnew, a very 
prolific red; G. W 
garnet with rich velvety 
isted petals 
a rich light carmine; 


orange red; 
beautiful and 
Childs, a deep 
appeat 


Standard Bearer, 


ance, with long tw 


Danish cross, a pretty and effective 
Single dahlia of light searlet color 
striped with whit 

The tlowers of yellow tone which | 
found satistactory§ are Dainty, a 
lemon vellow Cactus shaded with rose 
pink ; Clifford W. Bruton, a very beau- 
tiful lemon vellow: Golhath, a very 
satisfactory Cactus shaded vellow and 
pink; H. |. Jones, light vellow; Mrs. 
Hobart, pale orange and vellow beau A 
tiful! blended William Marshall, 





Another of the Cactus Hybrid or Decora- 
Few cultivated plants have 


tive type. 
such a wide range of colors 





A dahlia cut back ready for storing— 


showing the typical root formation 


new seedling dahlia, the Queen Queen. 
get such a variety in form and color in 
fall flower? 





Can you 
any other 





Twentieth Century, a single white, having 
unusually broad petals 


orange and yellow; Gold Medal, a very 
handsome Fancy dahlia of lemon yellow 
striped with crimson. 

A very fine Decorative dahlia is Eloise, of 
bluish pink shaded to deep red and magenta. 
A hybrid of this is Uncertainty, which well 
deserves its name. I have had one plant 
produce a pure white blossom, another rose 
pink and another a deep magenta. 

Some of the most beautiful flowers 
for cutting are: Mrs. Roosevelt, a 
large blossom of pink and white; W. 
W. Rawson, of similar color; Madame 
Van den Dael, a delicate silvery pink 
fading to creamy white in the center ; 
and Madame Jeanne Charmet, one of 
the best decorative dahlias produced. 
It is a soft light pink with large 
flowers borne on long graceful stems. 

Probably the most showy flower is 
the Souvenir de Gustave Duzon, which 
often has blossoms from six to eight 
inches across, the color being similar 
to that of the Oriental poppy, a very 
deep red. The stems are long and very 
strong. A curiosity worth growing is 
Viridi Flora, a perfect green flower, 
and another is Belle of Springfield, the 
blossoms of which are little pompons 
of rose and red—one of the smallest 
known dahlias. 

I have found that a good method of 
arranging cut dahlias where the blos- 
soms are large is to put them in hya- 
cinth glasses, one blossom in each 
glass, and arrange them in a circle in 
the center of the table. A more gor- 
geous centerpiece could not be im- 
agined, provided that harmonious col- 
ors are selected. 

Finally, I can only say to those who 

(Continued on page 386) 
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A feature that will strike the observer at once, in summer at least, is the exclusive use of casement windows. 


They seem to belong 
unmistakably with the half-timber type of house 
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As the first floor plan 
shows, there are two 
porches, almost of 
equal size. One is 
the usual entrance 
front porch, the other 
which is upon the 


The second-story hall 
has been kept down 
to the minimum of 
area by skillful plan- 
ning. The room at 
the rear of the ell, 


y ae. * eee with its adjoining 
side secures ee t : | yy | bath, is for servants, 
er privacy of the , om rt Bis a stairway to the 
lawn and the garden i way kitchen is close by 


; 
¢ 


The tendency in the design of half-timber houses is to overdo the timbering, securing 
intricate patterns at the expense of repose—a fault that was carefully avoided 
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The large house that is built with but a single story is extremely rare. And the reason is not far to seek—cost. There is a great deal of 
satisfaction, however, in being able to do away with stairways, upper halls, etc., in favor of rooms that open directly upon the cool patio 
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Looking out from the main entrance hall towards the entrance In addition to the entrance porch illustrated herewith, the plan 

porch. The white woodwork is particularly cool and inviting shows two larger porches and a terrace at the far end, on one 
im contrast with the red brick paving of which the dining-table is frequently set 


THE PATIO HOME OF MRS. JAMES M. CODMAN, WAREHAM, MASS.—Guy Lowell, architect 
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The broad overhang of the roof gives a deep shadow that is essential in a summer home 
not protected by large shade trees 
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But the real heart of the Codman home is the patio—at any hour of the day offering cool shade and the refreshing music 
of the fountain in the lily-pool 


THE PATIO HOME OF MRS. JAMES M. CODMAN, WAREHAM, MASS.—Guy Lowell, architect 








\fter-dinner Coffee and Smoking 
Cabinet 


vitue is pa ’ suitable 

lor ichelor quart for th ummet 
pia i itter-cain tree and 
in iinet made ot t.nglish wicker in a 
rich shad i b n, with red leathet 
trimmin 

\ gla tray with light ihhogany rin 
fits over the top and holds the smoking 
artich ill of which are of glass mounted 
in silver In the upper mpartment is 
the coffee set, of white porcelain with 
silver mountings, on a silver trav with a 
handle at either end The cups, which 
are like nall mugs in shape, have bands 
and handles of silver and are used with 
out saucers, so that they are easier to 
handle and take up less room 

The lower compartment holds a ma 
hogany humidor of generous siz lhe 


cabinet is fitted with doors, and when not 
in use looks like an. ordinary wicker table 
with a tray and a smoking set on it. The 
door of the compartment that holds the 
coffee set is hinged at the bottom and is 
let down by brass chains, while 
the doors of the lower compartment which 
open outward, are fitted with a brass lock 
mounted on a broad red leather band 

\ less elaborate cabinet is made in the 
same style, with only the smoking set and 
the upper compartment, that may be uesd 
for either the cotfee set or for the 
dor, if an entire 


means of 


hum 
moking outfit is desired. 


This cabinet is the same size and height 
as the one shown in the illustration. the 
only ditference being that the lower part 
is not enclosed, and there is no second 


compartment 


A New-Old Rug 


lik RE 1s a new rug shown this vear, 
lor use in summer cottages, bunga 


lows, and on pia; as, which is really a verv 
old-fashioned plan revived. It is the “rush 
rug. It is on the plan of 


braided. ray 


mack the old 


fashioned round, rug, and 


comes either oval or round, convement in 
size for almost any space. The greenish 
yellow rushes are braided into flat bands 
about three-and-a-half inches wide, and 





these are strongly sewed together he 
edge is finished with a pattern worked in 
the rushes by interweaving a narrow strip 
f dark colored woolen cloth—a strip such 
is is used in making a woven rag rug. 
[his strengthens the borner while serving 
as a decoration lhe center of the rug ts 


also interwoven with the wool strip, mak 
ing a simple conventional pattern. For 
spaces in which a runner or oblong rug 1s 
not available, the circular or oval rush rug 
may be used with splendid effect. The 
wearing qualities—if one may judge from 
the rush-bottomed chairs of our 
grandmothers—should be all that 
might desire 


great 


one 


About Laying Linoleum 
HEN linoleum is first laid it should 


have a little careful attention, 
which will well repay the purchaser. 
Linoleum is not intended to “wear for- 


ever,” as a brick or stone floor might, but 
it does wear wonderfully, and provides a 
sanitary, artistic and durable covering at 


a moderate cost. When one takes into 





A very attractive combination of smoking 


and after-dinner coffee cabinet that is a 
valuable addition to the porch furniture 
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decoration and furnishing 








When an immediate reply is desired, 


consideration the fact that it gets as hard 
wear as one’s shoes, one is easily convinced 
that the best quality only will pay. 
Linoleum should never be tacked to the 
floor ; the cement which comes for the pur- 
pose of holding it in place keeps water 
from getting underneath, and increases its 
durability. A 12-inch layer of the cement 
around each edge of the linoleum, firmly 
pressed to the floor and weighted down, 
will make water-tight seams and edges. 
Rubber tips on the chair legs and the sup- 
ports of other heavy furniture should be 
used until it is thoroughly set or seasoned. 


Cork Mats 


ORK mats, which come in small and 

in large sizes, from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, have more 
than one use which appeals to the house- 
holder. Besides the great convenience of 
the mat placed before the sink and the 
washtubs, cork has superseded the Turkish 
bath-rug in the bathroom; and in the tub, 
to keep one from slipping, the rug is most 
desirable. Underneath the baby bath in 
the nursery, where splashing is in order, 
the usefulness of the cork mat is apparent. 
A small cork mat is well provided for 
every woman who must kneel in scrubbing. 


A Convenient Bungalow Porch 


ITH the same careful planning that 

was evident in the kitchen and bath- 

room, the bungalow builders provided for 

their porch. It was one, by five, by nine ft., 

closed in, and was built on the north side 

of the bungalow, in order to avoid some 

of the discomforts and inconveniences that 

fall to the lot of a kitchen in the country, 

especially a kitchen that opens directly on 
the back stoop. 

Half of the space is given to a closet for 
ice box and provisions; the door and par- 
tition separating this from the rest of the 
porch keep it so cool that for two seasons 
ice has not been needed until July. This 
food closet is used also for storing water 
from a neighboring well, and the twenty 
feet of shelving make possible the con 
venient disposal of quantities of provi- 
sions, and numerous articles, that must be 
kept handy and for which the kitchen is 
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too warm. This closet saves many jour- 
neys on the cellar stairs, accommodating 
practically everything in the way of food, 
except what is kept in the preserve closet 
in the cellar. A small window insures 
ventilation, 

The special value of the other section of 
the porch is that it contains a shelf reserved 
especially for all incoming and outgoing 
packages. This arrangement does away 
with the “slavery” so often complained of 
by suburban housekeepers. There is no 
need to give up an outing because the 
“grocer hasn’t come,” for the outer porch 
door is left unlocked, the refrigerator 
closet and kitchen securely fastened, and 


the shelf does the rest. Nothing has ever 
been stolen, and the shelf is out of the 


reach of animals. Ice man, grocer, laun 
dryman, baker—too often with muddy 
boots—never need cross the threshold of 
the kitchen door, which is no small help in 
keeping the kitchen clean. ‘This section of 
the porch contains, also, over twenty feet 
of shelving, used for numberless odds and 
ends that are not wanted in the kitchen, 
where space is valuable. Many needful 
but unsightly articles, such as oil cans, 
kindling, garbage pails, etc., are practically 
as handy as they would be in the kitchen, 
but having a separate place for them 
makes it possible to have an attractive 
kitchen. 

In freezing weather, when the porch is 
too cold for some sorts of provisions, both 
sections are useful as storage places for 
various articles, saving numerous trips to 
the cellar. The upper part of the outer 
door is of glass, a better plan than to have 
a regulation window in this part of the 
porch, which would have resulted in more 
expense, wasted space and exposure to 
cold. This outer door, in addition to the 
kitchen door, provides sufficient protec- 


a 


pet > 


The extension porch serves for several rooms. It keeps tradesmen from the kitchen and the 


tion from the weather, so that a storm door 
is not needed. 

Even the space under the back porch is 
not wasted. The grade leaves a vacancy 
two feet in depth. This, closed in, is used 
to keep firewood out of sight and pro- 
tected from storms until it is sawed up. 

A special step was built outside the 
door, eighteen.inches in width by the full 
nine feet of the porch. The part not re- 
quired as a step is put to excellent use as 
a shelf for outdoor utensils. To prevent 
neighbors’ cats from sampling the milk, 
sometimes found on the tops of the bottles, 
a deep tin receptacle is used for both full 
and empty bottles ; this has the further ad- 
vantage of preventing breakage of bot- 
tles, sometimes caused by a high wind. A 
disused wash boiler is kept for soapy water 
from the laundry, which is put there to 
await the evening watering of tomatoes 
and cucumbers. In winter this receptacle 
is useful for sand to sprinkle on the icy 













Shelving 
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Shelving 











Careful planning has made this small porch a 
useful part of the bungalow 


walks. The cover keeps the sand dry, 
when that in the neighborhood sand bank 
is frozen solid. A covered garbage can is 





refrigerator closet makes a good storage cellar 
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A useful garden basket which is fitted with 
a spool of wire and garden shears, and pro- 
vided with a permanent support 


kept purposely for empty tin cans and 
other unburnable rubbish, till a convenient 
time arrives to bury them, so that even the 
smallest detail is well provided for. 


Garden Baskets 


OME of the new garden baskets for 
holding freshly cut flowers are not 
only fitted with scissors and a spool of wire 
thread, but have a tripod on which they 
are placed when not in use. They are sub- 
stantially made of brown wicker and some 
are lined throughout with leather, while 
others have only a wide strip of the leather 
that extends from side to side directly un- 
der the handle. 

In shape they are broad and shallow and 
the handles are straight across the top with 
rounded corners, making them particularly 
easy to carry. On one side is a pair of scis- 
sors in a little pocket made of the leather, 
and on the other is the spool holder with 
the spool of wire thread for tying up the 
flowers. The tripod which is also of 
wicker, matches the basket in color, and is 
an important item, as it raises the humble 
garden basket to the dignity of a piece of 
furniture instead of just an ordinary flat 
basket that is thrown on the floor when 
finished with, and that usually lives tucked 
away in the hall closet. 


Care for the Range Connections 


HE washers which are used in the con- 
nections between the range water- 
back, and also at the connections at the top 
and bottom of the hot water boiler, usual- 
ly give out in a short time, this being 
caused by the heat they are subjected to 
from the hot water, and also from the evil 
effects of expansion and contraction. If 
they are soaked in linseed oil for an hour 
or two before they are placed in position 
the user will be astonished at their in- 
creased length of life. 











May 
Yat Bh yns and the Birds! 
Why sav more theres none s0 
poor but shares the wealth of May when 
she comes scattering largesse over the re 


vivified land, Then there is inspiration and 
new life for poet and peasant, beggar and 
king. lveryone knows it, but most feel it 
with a sigh and the painful thought, “It 1s 
not always May, and Spring is fleeting; 
tomorrow we * ‘To them the month ts 
lost forever, for the message is misunder 
stood. The glad-hearted man greets May 
and keeps her with him throughout the 
circle of the 


year, husbands her charms 
and calls them to him from violet time 
until the fall cosmos blows or the white 


Christmas rose 
And for thi 


peeps through the snow 
magic he uses a spade! 


In the Flower Garden 


HIS, then, is 


the time to plant so that 


the summer and fall may be beaut: 
ful Almost all the garden annuals and 
perennials may be sown, among them 
ageratum, alyssum, aster, balsam, calen 
dula, corn-flower, cosmos, lobelia, mari 


gold, mignonette, morning-glory, nastut 
tium, petunia, stock, verbena and zinnia. 
This year try a few lupines and salpiglos 
sis; both are easily grown and very beaut 
ful. The peculiar metallic tints and velvet 
texture of the salpiglossis in particular 1s 
matched by those of no other flower that 
I know. It should be much more widely 
known. 

In planting flower seeds be sure to have 
the bed both very finely prepared and 
fresh. As most of the seed is very minute, 
it should be barely covered at all. A good 
way is to use a piece of flat board, several 
feet long, and make the drills—just a 
straight mark—along one edge: sow the 
seed, and press firmly in with the edge of 
the board. Then, very lightly, go over the 
beds crossways with the back of the rake, 
following with a good watering, applied 
with a fine nozzle, so as not to wash out 
any seed. As a rule, it will be more satis- 
factory to start all the flowers in some 
specially prepared place, and when large 
enough, transplant to their permanent 
places. This plan insures better plants 


subscriber's 
direct personal 


be glad fo answer 


When a 


queries 
reply is 


unds 


and obviates unsightly bare spots where 
eed came up poorly 

\mong the flowers of which it will be 
better to buy plants, instead of seed, are 
tuberous begonias, 
cannas, coleus, geraniums, heliotrope, early 
lobelia, pansies (for spring bloom), salvias 


early asters, begonias, 
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Clarkia’s pink or white blossoms should be 
better known. It is an old annual lately 
much improved. 


and verbenas. Don't expect, because these 
plants look flourishing when you get them 
from the florists, that they will continue to 
grow luxuriantly no matter how poor or 
hard the soil in which you place them 

enrich your flower beds! Give them some 
manure. Spade them up deep! If neces- 
sary, dig them out, and put in cinders, cob- 
bles or some other rough material to fur- 
nish sufficient drainage. A dozen good 
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pertaung 
desired please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


to individual problems connected with the 


healthy plants will make a great deal more 
show than fifty struggling, scraggly ones. 

Try mass effects! In one bed, or spot, 
put in plants all of one kind and color 
just to compare its effectiveness with the 
old style of bed, made up in rows. Trans- 
plant now clumps of iris, phlox and other 
hardy perennials that are to be moved or 
divided, if this was not done last fall. 
Vines and shrubs should be moved or set 
out; in the former case especially, don’t 
be afraid to prune back well. 

Do not be content to read the sugges- 
tions over and think how delightful it 
would be if you had this or that effect on 
your own place. Select a few—two or 
three, or even one, if you cannot afford 
the time or the money for more—and adapt 
it to your own opportunities. You can 
afford a vine-wreathed shady porch, for 
bulbs of the madeira vine can be had at 
thirty-five to fifty cents a dozen, or a group 
of brilliant and beautiful gladioli—in 
mixed shades they cost from a dollar to 
three or five per hundred, or an edging 
of one of the new named, solid-colored 
nasturtiums, fronting a mass of asters, for 
both of which the seed would not cost over 
fifty or seventy-five cents; or a hedge of 
the..symmetrical quick-growing Kochia 
(summer cypress or burning-bush) a 
packet of which costs ten cents. 

It is not the cost, not the difficulty of 
finding out how to use inexpensive plants 
effectively that prevents the owner of the 
small place from having individual and at- 
tractive home surroundings. It is simply 
that he doesn’t act. Why not, right now, 
make a little sketch of at least some spot 
of the grounds, plan out what to plant, 
order the necessary seeds or bulbs, and as 
a result of your quarter or half-hour’s 
work, have something in which to find in- 
terest and pleasure all summer. 





In the Vegetable Garden 


N the vegetable garden there is work 
aplenty. In the first place, there are 

a lot of second sowings, for succession 
crops—among them beans, beets, carrot, 
kohlrabi, lettuce, leek, peas, potatoes, rad- 
ish, spinach and turnip. In this depart- 
ment for last month, detailed information 


scent 
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in regard to planting seeds of various 
sizes, IN various ways was given, and un- 
less this work has become perfectly famil- 
iar to the garden-maker, it will be well to 
refer again to those pages. The vegetables 
of which first plantings are now to. be 
made, in many instances require differ- 
ent treatment. Cucumbers, muskmelons, 
watermelons, squashes and pumpkins are 
planted in hill usually specially prepared, 
when they are grown on a small scale. They 
like a light, warm “quick” soil, a rather 
sandy loam, with good natural drainage. 
They will do best on sod or rye turned 
under, the former in the fall, the latter a 
month previous, but this is, of course, not 
essential. After marking out the hills, six 
to ten feet apart, according to variety, dig 
out holes about eight inches deep and 
eighteen to twenty-four inches square, and 
in each put several forkfuls of well-rotted 
manure, unless a compost for the purpose 
has been prepared. Add to the manure 
for each hill half a pint of guano or phos- 
phate, or, better, about a gill of cotton- 
seed meal, and work it thoroughly through 
the manure; then mix the whole with the 
best of the soil previously thrown out, 
leaving the hill level and not more than an 
inch or so above the soil’s surface. The 
hills are now ready for the seeds, or plants 
on sod from the frames. If the former, 
cover about an-inch deep, putting ten to 
twenty seeds of cucumber or muskmelon, 
or five to twelve of squash or pumpkin, in 
each hill. Press the soil down firmly. If 
setting out plants, water freely under the 
surface, if the soil is at all dry. Do not 
put out until all danger of late frosts is 
over. The easiest and surest way to keep 


off bugs is to cover the hills or plants with | 


wooden boxes about eight inches high and 
covered with mosquito wire or protecting 


-cloth. 


Another class of plants to be set out the 
last part of May and first of June, is com- 
posed of tomatoes, peppers and egg-plants. 
Hills may be prepared for these in about 
the same way, except that they need not 
be so large, and for tomatoes should not 
be too rich, especially in nitrogen in lasting 
forms. A dressing of nitrate of soda, how- 
ever, a few days after setting, will be bene- 
ficial to all. In well-enriched garden soil, 
no special preparation of the ground will 
be necessary. 

For pole beans, which should not go in 
for ten to fifteen days after the dwarf 
sorts, hills may be prepared as for melons. 
A great improvement over the old-fash- 
ioned pole is had by nailing a few laths 
across a 2x 4-in. piece of scantling about 
eight feet long. First plantings of early 
bush beans and early corn will also go in 
during the first part of this month. 


Watch the Weeds 


HILE doing all this interesting 
planting, however, do not forget 

the weeds that are coming up by the hun- 
dred in the rows and beds planted last 


‘month. They are very small at first—so 


small that it does not seem possible they 


‘could ever seriously contemplate crowding 


out the rightful occupants of the garden 
space. In the hot noon sun they seem to 
have disappeared altogether! But you go 
out early next morning, when the dew is 
still on, and there they are again, beginning 
to make the whole place look green. Then, 
no matter what there is that you want to 
do, go back to the tool-house and rig up 
the discs or hoes on the wheel hoe and go 
over each row as close as you can get with- 
out cutting out the little seedlings of 
onions, carrots or beets. That will make 
the patch look quite respectable again, but 
don’t stop there. If you do, you're lost. 
Get your hand-weeder and go over every 
inch of soil between the plants in the rows. 
If there’s no weed to be seen, no matter; 
break it up just the same, for there are 
dozens sprouting or waiting for warmer 
days—besides the benefit the plants get 
from this working around is incalculable. 

The cabbage, lettuce and other early 
plants set out last month will also require 
cultivating, which can, however, be very 
expeditiously done with the hoe. Don’t let 
the weeds get so large that you must waste 
time chopping and pulling them out. Hoe 
before it is too difficult. Work the ground 
rather deeply—three or four inches be- 
tween these large plants, until the weather 
begins to get hot and their roots large, and 
then give frequent shallow cultivation. 
Keep a watch out also for the green cab- 
bage-caterpillar, root-maggot and _ cut- 
worm. For the first of these pests, if the 
cabbages have not begun to head, use 
Paris green, or arsenate of lead, spray; if 
they are heading, hellebore. For the root- 
maggot, after he once starts, there is no 
sure cure, but strong caustic lime-water, 
or kerosene emulsion, poured about the 
roots, first removing an inch of soil, will 
help to check them, and all badly infested 
plants should be pulled and burned. The 
cut-worm is more easily reached. Almost 
invariably you can find him, if you look 
carefully, around the root of the plant he 
has chewed off. A quart or so of bran, 
wet to a mash, and sprinkled with a little 
Paris green, will prove a fatal bait. 
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The balsam apple, mamordica balsamina, a 
vine beautiful in its flowers, leaves and 
fruit, can be planted for immediate effect 


Fruit and Berries 


AMONG the fruit trees and berry 
bushes there will be spraying that 
should not be overlooked this month, It 
would be too easy to grow fruit if it were 
not for the spraying. The hardest work 
about spraying is just to get at it—it’s 
new, unusual for many beginners, and so 
they seem afraid to try it. 

Go over your grapes and rub off any 
undesired buds that may be starting. This 
is much quicker and better than waiting 
for them to grow, then cutting them off. 
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A Helpful Sideboard 


[* a house whose owner is a 
“practicalist,” | saw 
for economizing th« 


militant 
everal schemes 


labor, time and pa 


tience of the housekeeper The pantry 
ink, for instance, at which she expected 
to wash her choicest china and dearest 


at a definite 
tandard height 
tandard height 
nstructed to save 
the cramped back and arms of one work 
ing in an unnatural! ition, Then, too 


built to order 
claimed a 

ridiculous as a 
in women, and had it c 


heirlooms, wa 
height She 


ink was as 


SHORT CUTS IN THE 
been built between two adjacent houses. 
The unplaned timbers and sawed-out 
boards were given a creosote stain to har- 
monize with the exterior woodwork of 
the houses themselves. Upon the struc 
ture vines have already started to grow 
and, if not allowed to obliterate the archi- 
tectural character of the screen, will add 
to its effectiveness. R. F. 


To Prevent Sediment from Tanks 


HEWN one has an attic tank and pipes 
from this to supply the house 











the sideboard was an assistance. It wa water, it frequently happens that if roof 
built in and planned to back up upon the’ water is caught without careful filtering 
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This sideboard has an entrance on both the kitchen and dining-room. The plan shows how 
the drawers can be opened, or dishes put in the cupboard section, from either side 
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pantry, here it was finished as a cup 
Mu 


boar the drawers could be pulled « 


either from the dining room or pantry 
sicle and the ce mpartment ibove were 
fitted with doors working in a similar 
manner On the diming roe ide they 
were finished to match the rest of th 
woodwork and the doors were glass; on 
the other side the finish wa imilar to that 
of the pantry Chis idea saved carrying 
the silver and china first from one room t 
the other and then back again through the 
swinging door, \fter the washing the 


in drawet 
to remain 


various articles were arrange 
or compartment as they 
The could then be 
dining room side 


were 

drawet pened on th 

at the next meal, and the 

clishe in the upper ection could be 
, 


reached bi the ciass loo 1. W 1) 
A Backvard Screen 


A COMMON 
hou 


OUSCS if | 


difieultvy, where the 


suburban community 


rether, 1 secure at 


are gI uped close t 


least a reasonable privacy for the back 
vard. Particularly true is this when there 
are no hedges or fences tn the front—an 
arrangement that is supposed to bring 
spaciousness, but which actually fails in 
this and in securing privacy as well 


The accompanying photograph shows 
one solution of the problem in a suburb of 
Chicago. From simple seventeen-inch 
brick piers with cement tops, and rough 
hemlock plank and boards, a screen has 


that sediment will come down the supply 
pipe at the bottom of the tank. The same 
trouble occurs with cisterns where the in- 
take of the pump pipe is near the bottom. 
\ contrivance to prevent this in the case of 
the attic tank consists of a piece of hose a 
few feet long attached to the outlet inside 
the tank, and with a float attached to the 
uiter end. When the tank is full the hose 
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extends straight up and takes in the water 
from within a few inches of the surface 
where it is free from sediment of any kind. 
As the water gets lower the float falls, the 
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A float attached to a hose keeps 
the tank outlet always near the 
surface and free from sediment 


Cutler 
Pipe 


open end of the hose always remaining 
within a few inches of the surface. The 
tank may be cleaned out and flushed with 
no other outlet than the supply pipe which 
may be inserted in the bottom. When 
the piece of hose is removed drain the tank 
by having a two-way cock inserted on the 
lower floor. This arrangement will pre 
vent the sediment in the hot water heater. 

The same contrivance may be attached 


to the iron pump pipe in a cistern. With 
a larger float the results are the same. 
H. F. G. 





A backyard screen that serves its intended purpose well and at the same time is an added 
attraction in the yard 
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A road in the Metropolitan Park System, Boston, built with Tarvia X. em 
Ris S 4 
end for New Booklet : 
We haverecently issued a new and beauti- We want property owners to know that : 
fully illustrated booklet, detailing the ex- a dusty road is not merely a nuisance to ate 
perience of many town authorities and road them but is an endless burden upon them es 
engineers with Tarvia. as taxpayers—because dust means that the Bin 
It shows how in one case after another macadam is pulverizing and the surface nF 
Tarvia was first tried on experimental blowing away. ‘g 
strips, frequently in competition with other We want property owners to realize that 
materials. Then after the experience of a the road authorities of their town can give 
year or so, all other dust layers and road them comparatively dustless macadam 
binders were discarded and Tarvia was roada at little or no extra cost 
used more and more extensively. ; 
Some engineers have adopted the broad We want road engineers to realize that 
policy of using Tarvia in all new macadam they can reduce their maintenance costs 
construction. Many road authorities go by bonding their roads with lary ia, and : 
still further and aim to treat all the old that the saving in maintenance will gener- 7 
iF macadam roadways with Tarvia to preserve ally pay for the Tarvia application. bg 
them against the destructive effect of auto- We therefore urge everyone interested to pa 
oe mobile traffic and prevent dust. send for our booklet to nearest office. ot 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, D 
Bt: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, op 
foe Kansas City, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Seattle, London, Eng. bi i 
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Asbestos Shingles 


wF Injunction Be 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Infringement Suit 


TO 

ii \\ MOLINS-M ~ Lk COMPANY ind ts associates, directors, othecers, 

iv t ‘ np yvees GREI PING, 

WHEREA ‘ represented to us in our Circuit Court of the 
United States for | Southern District of New York, that Reissue Letters Patent 
o! he United if N 12,504, were issued to Ludwig Hatschek in due torm of 
tl la f Januar 1907, and that the Asbestos Shingle, Slate and 

eathing Compan th é id exclusive owner of the rights to make, use and 
nventior mid provements rd overies of said Reissue Letters Patent 

4, and that ! uid H. W. J s-Manville Company have infringed upon 
id Letters Patent, and upon claims 2, 3, 4, § and 7 thereof, which read as follows 

W irtificial stone plates onsisting of frst 
r . ’ i) and ra nent the resence of a great bulk f water, the 
a t ' : - sof t ivers of the mixed cement and fibrous material superposed 
ach t the re j kness is secured, then pressing the same and allowing the 
| lft it 
: I he ' es ed 1 ess f producing artificial stone plates, consisting t first 
mixing ashe ‘ ! ‘ i ra ment in the presence of a great bulk of water, ther 

i " w theretr " ee { thir ayers f the mixed ement and asbestos superposed ot 

ach «other the required thickness is secured, then pressing the same and allowing 

t ard ubstantially a i 

‘ rt s of producing artificial stone plates, consisting in mixing 
fibrous material and hydrau ement in a bulk of water sufficient to render the cement col 
idal, ther ming therefrom a series of thin layers of the mixed cement and fibrous material 
perposed eacl her unt t required thickness is secured, then pressing the same and 

: witha the materia: to eset ' : 

The rein-des f producing artificial plates, consisting of first mixing 
fibrous materia anid hy sul ement im the presence of a great bulk of water, to render 
the cement colloidal, the forming therefrom a series of thin layers of the mixed cement and 
fibrous material superpos« mn each other until the required thickness is secured, then pressing 
the same and allowing the material to set or harden.” 

: A product of th nvention herein-before set forth, being a composition containing 
hydraulic cement which has be endered colloidal,” 


and upon the exclusive rights of the Asbestos Shingle, Slate and Sheathing Com 
pany thereunder 


NOW, THEREFORE, we do strictly command and enjoin you, the said H. W 
JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY, your associates, directors, officers, servants. 
agents, workmen and employees, and each of them, from either directly or indirectly 
making or causing to be made, using or causing to be used, selling ‘or causing to 
be sold, or disposing of in any way, or advertising for sale any Imitation Stone 
Plates, Slabs or Tiles containing or embodying the invention covered by said Re 
issue Letters Patent of the United States No. 12,594, issued to Ludwig Hatschek, and 
particularly specified in claims 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 thereof 

WITNESS THE HONORABLE EDWARD D. WHITE. Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, at the City of New York, on the 18th day 
of February, tott, and in the hundred and thirty-fifth year of the Independence of 


the United States , . : , 
pcg 8 eee JOHN A. SHIELDS, 
[Sear] Clerk of the Circuit Court 


Keasbey & Mattison Company, Factors 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 
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Building Brick Houses ot Character 

(Continued from page 342) 
tions of architectural propriety. Many of 
us are such creatures of habit, and so 
blindly convention-ridden in our circum- 
scribed horizon, that we look askance at 
any departure from sober precedent as we 
know it, and are apt to feel that any- 
thing else than sad-colored exteriors would 
not be quite respectable. In other words, 
we are still laboring under the bondage of 
a kind of architectural Puritanism, at least 
so far as most of our houses are concerned. 
It is high time we had a rebellion against 
this dull, depressing sombreness, this false 
notion from a false period of Anglo-Saxon 
propriety in taste. 

In the last few years there has been a 
notable change in the character of our 
public buildings, indicative of the change 
in our broadened moral, artistic and tem- 
peramental outlook, and it is eminently fit- 
ting that architecture should thus reflect 
and express the life of the people. This 
change should next make itself felt in our 
domestic architecture, and to this end we 
cannot do better than study Continental 
models. For country and suburban houses 
the Colonial style is too firmly entrenched 
ever to be supplanted, and it is not desir- 
able that it should be, but there is room 
enough for all styles, and we might copy 
to advantage, in some of our city houses 
and country estates, some of the devices of 
wall ornamentation to be found abroad. 

There is no reason why ornamentation 
should not be in perfect accord with robust 
and virile architectural expression. To be 
convinced of this, one need but look at 
some of the French renaissance farm 
buildings, which were quite as fully orna- 
mented as the chateaux to which they be- 
longed. The pictures showing a tower of 
the Chateau de St. Agil, and the hunting 
lodge at Moulemont give some idea of the 
richness of ornamentation to be gained by 
the colored diapering. Instances might be 
indefinitely multiplied, some of them of 
great interest. 

Americans have always displayed a re- 
markable aptitude for appropriating what 
it good and adapting it to their needs. We 
may confidently expect a bright future for 
brick ornamentation in America, for, as 
the resources and possibilities of the older 
work are more fully realized, popular de- 
mand will ensure the perpetuation of 
forms of decoration of which we have 
been neglectful too long. 


Some Edging Plants Worth Trying 
(Continued from page 353) 


of the easiest culture and if the flowers are 
picked as they fade so as to prevent the 
formation of seed the flowers will be finer 
and the succession of bloom more continu- 
ous and extended. 

The violas or tufted pansies make ad- 
mirable border or edging plants and when 
planted in a somewhat shaded position will 
give a continuous bloom for several 
months. The tufted pansies do not show 
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the great diversity of color and markings 
that we are familiar with in the larger 
pansies, but for work in solid colors they 
are excellent. Especially is this true of 
the golden Lutea Splendens and the White 
Perfection. Violas are easily grown from 
seed which should be started early in flats 
or coldframes and planted out before the 
weather becomes hot. Give plenty of water 
during the blooming season and treat in 
all general particulars, like pansies. 

For a permanent edging one could not 
do better than to select one or more of the 
hardy garden pinks of which Her Majesty 
is the finest white ; this variety, however, is 
a June bloomer, but White Reserve, an 
almost equally good form, is a perpetual 
bloomer. The old-fashioned June or 
Cinnamon pink will always be a welcome 
addition to the garden and is lovely when 
covered with its pale pink, delightfully 
scented flowers. All of this class of pinks 
are easily increased by division for wher- 
ever the branches touch the ground they 
form roots and can be removed and set out 
elsewhere ; so that in a few seasons one can 
produce many feet of edging from a single 
original plant. 

The polyanthus was always a great 
favorite in our grandmothers’ gardens and 
is just as attractive today as then. The 
plants may be raised from seed or pur- 
chased from the florist. They require 
dividing each year, as soon as their period 
of bloom is past, so a few original plants 
will soon provide for a considerable ex- 
tent. They are perfectly hardy, but the 
flowers will be much finer if some protec- 
tion is afforded the plants during winter. 

The Phlox subulata make a beautiful 
edging for beds of hardy perennials, espe- 
cially when covered with its wealth of rose- 
colored or of white flowers in early spring. 
It needs some attention, however, as it 
spreads rapidly and the old growth is apt 
to die out and should be removed to pre- 
vent an unkempt appearance. For beds of 
Japanese or German Iris there is an at- 
tractive dwarf variety of iris—Jris graci- 
lipes, which grows but eight to ten inches 
high and produces quantities of lavender 
flowers, while for the canna beds there is 
nothing more characteristic than the dwarf 
nasturtiums. The dwarf campanula (C. 
carpatica) is an excellent low-growing 
plant for edging beds of taller varieties, 
growing but eight inches high and produc- 
ing quantities of blue or white flowers 
from June to October. The plants are 
hardy and easily grown. 

Where the flower beds are inclosed with 
curbing the edging plants may take the 
form of erect growth, but where boards 
must be used to retain the beds it is de- 
sirable that they be covered by some form 
of recumbent plant like the Phlox subu- 
lata, hardy garden pinks and the like. Cer- 
tain of the dusty millers are useful in this 
connection, as the recurved leaves droop 
and cover the sides of the beds. The 
plants are easily raised from cuttings, as 
it is only necessary to cut twigs of the 
plant into short lengths and stick them in 
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the ground where they are wanted. In 
warm, moist weather they will root readily 
and grow freely from the start and the 
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Wh l ch D O silvery foliage is very atiractive and effect- 


ive, especially when used in combination 
You Smoke? with dark-leaved foliage plants. The 


plants may be easily raised from seed sown 








I doubled my business in in flats in the house or in the hotbed. 
1910. As I write this, 1911 is Beds of hardy anemones are improved 
doubling 1910. Been doing by the native hepatica which does admira- 
this for quite a while now. bly under cultivation, as does the wild ane- 


mone (A. Sylvestris). 

The Arabis, or rock cress, makes dense 
tufts of foliage covered with white flowers 
in early spring. The double form is the 
more attractive, and both it and the single 


I’ve seen the rise and fall 
of a dozen brands while Ma- 
karoff has been growing up— 
and | expect to see dozens 
more rise and fall while 








Makaroff keeps right on are excellent for edging or for carpet bed- 

growing by holding old ding. - 
friends and making new _ There is a pretty little saxifrage recently 
ones all the time. introduced—Tumica saxifraga, flora rosea 
Wieli teenie? Elsed plena—which should prove very desirable 
the usual way of putting a both as an edging plant or on the rockery. 
new cigaret on the market is to put the It makes a dense tuft of exceedingly bright 
same old cigaret into a new box, and green foliage and is literally covered dur- 
whoop ’er up! A big selling organization ing the entire summer with double blush- 
and big advertising are brought to bear and pink flowers. If one does not care to go 
big sales are the result. The first few years of the usual to the expense of purchasing a consider- 
**new’’ cigaret are its best years. Sales are big and profits are big able number of plants of the florists, one 
only while the advertising is big. When the novelty of the new may grow them from seed or one could 
label wears off and the public is ready for a change, the process is indulge in a single plant and from that 
repeated—and the patient public goes on smoking advertising— Save seed for an extensive planting the 

not cigarets. following year. , 
For fifteen years the public has been stampeded from one cigaret to One of the showiest annual flowers for 
another in just this way, and about the only change it ever gets is from edging is the candytuft, variety Empress, 
@ red box to a blue one and back again—with perhaps an occasional dash of brown. In short, which gives immense spikes of pure white 
the average cigaret is not a smoking proposition, but a selling proposition. 


flowers and comes into bloom in a very 
short time from the sowing of the seed. 


Tw e sow! hould b de f 
MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS Seen ee ae 


The Makaroff business is different. 1 started the manufacture of 


because that was the only way I could be sure of getting the kind of cigarets [| wanted. It has or the hotbed and the second in the open 
grown because there are a lot of other folks who want that kind of a cigaret. And the number ground. 

; jus ; st as 0 : ul 1 ft garet Makaroff is. " . . . 
a re t ~ os 1 an ple find out what hind « f an ont lak a os [ : , F will - Then there is the Tiarella—a pretty lit- 
Just let iis fact sink into your consciousness and stay there—fa#ts Oustness is and Giways = . : : 
operat d to make a certain kind of cigarets not merely to doa certain amount of business. I always tle native plant about eight inches high 
have believed that if we produced the quality, the public would produce the sales. And that with spirea-like spikes of white or of rose- 
faith has been justified. Makaroffs are really different from other cigarets — and the difference colored flowers in May and June. Itisa 

is allin your favor. 


fact that we are constantly purchasing of 


You will find that vou can amoke as many Makaroffs as you want without any of the nervousness, depression . . 
or “craving” that follows the use of ordinary cigarets eres the florist and nurserymen native plants 
Makaroffs are absolutely pure, clean, sweet, mild tobacco, untouched by anything whatever to give them artificial which we could have for the digging if we 
flavor, sweetness, « to make them burn . . ‘ ° 
Pure tobacco won't hurt you. You may not be used to it, and you may not like the first Makaroff, but you'll like only realized their worth when growing in 
the second one better, and you'll stick to Makaroffs forever if you once give them a fair chance. We have built their native haunts. Usually they appear 
this business on quality ia the goods and intelligence in the smoker-——a combination that simply can't lose. 


as something novel and rare when appear- 
ing under their botanical names in the cat- 

Ask 43, Ask alogues. I recall buying, and making much 
dea J Natrol g - C2atarnu — effort to succeed in making grow, a cou- 
Dealer os ple of clethras, and later in the season find- 
Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass. ing two immeasurably finer specimens 


which had come up, .bird-sown I suppose, 
—_ in a berry patch which had been in sod for 


Makaroff No. 15 is 15 Cents— No. 25 is a Quarter 












































— some years. The plants were three or 
A Purple Martin House at Cost Lite Removable Steel Clothes Posts | | four feet high and in bloom when dis- 
, This house is built especially _ ft into sockets driven level with covered. If one will let a bit of good land 
for the colonization of that the ground, leaving the lawn free lie idle a few years he will, in time, find 
ge Mc . a neigh- ad ree | is ry Rood eng himself possessed of many native plants, 
bor, the purple martin, osts are held rigidly, but can be . eee aa 
o> tant a aneheaht aiieie semneel it = seam some of which may not have been known 
ture, but is of three cight-room NO HOLES TO DIG in the vicinity before. My wild flower gar- 
Stories and attic Shs tteee “wee tk toe den, the soil of which remains undisturbed 
The house is 28 inches high, drive yourself. The adjustable from year to year, now possesses many 
substantially constructed hook makes clothes hanging easier. . ° ° ts 
throughout and always gets the martin. It may be wo RY, disfigure your lawn with a plants that have moved in of their own ac- 
purchased at cost by bird lovers anywhere for $11.00 ~~ bi You = and — cord, some of them very desirable, too. 
f. o. b, Chicago. Correspondence solicited. —y for less money and they will The schizanthus make charming edging 
= ast a lifetime. . ° 5 . 
JOS. H, DODSON, Write for folder D. plants, being literally covered with their 
oe Association Bullding, | Chicago. Milwaukee Steel Post Co. lovely, orchid-like flowers. They are an- 
basen cee Ach your éutee, Miiwaubeo, Wis. nuals, and for early bloom the seed should 
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be started in flats in the house or hotbed 
in April, and planted out where they are 
to flower when the weather is warm. At 
the time of transplanting a second sowing 
of seed may be made in the open ground 
between the plants already set, as the 
schizanthus gives one remarkable burst of 
bloom and then dies or amounts to very 
little afterwards, but while this florescence 
does last the plants are a perfect pyramid 
of blossoms. As soon as the young plants 
are up the old ones may be pulled up to 
make room for them and they will soon 
come into bloom. A third sowing may be 
made as the second is coming into flower, 
which will carry the edging well through 
the summer. 





Bacteria as the Gardeners’ Allies 
(Continued from page 354) 


deners. Many experiments were made, by 
U. S. and foreign departments of agricul- 
ture, and by individual scientists and farm- 
ers. Healthy bacteria were collected from 
legumes by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, spread on cotton, and sent 
to all parts of the country for trial. Some 
of these trials were successful, although 
the bacteria were dried, for by good treat- 
ment they were brought back to life; 
others dried out entirely and died because 
they were separated from their natural ele- 
ment, moisture. 

It remained for someone to find an arti- 
ficial medium in which the bacteria would 
thrive and grow, and which could be kept 
for a long time. A New Zealand scientist, 
now of this country, finally discovered a 
process which enables nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria to be kept alive, healthy and active 
for years. A medium in which bacteria 
will thrive was found after much experi- 
mentation, in a jelly which can be sent by 
mail. This jelly, which is devoid of nitro- 
gen, is enclosed in an ingenious bottle with 
a glass tube through the hard rubber cork; 
through this air reaches the bacteria after 
passing through separate filters of cotton. 
The bacteria gather nitrogen from this air, 
and are kept in a healthy state. The 
medium is prepared in liquid form and 
sterilized with its rubber cork and open 
tube, and when it sets into jelly, a needle- 
ful of bacteria from the mother culture 
which was secured from a healthy plant 
is inserted in the jelly. 

The simple process of applying this fer- 
tilizer recommends it strongly to the small 
as well as to the large gardener. The cul- 
ture is mixed with a little sugar and water 
in the bottle and the jelly is shaken until it 
mixes or dissolves. It is then applied to 
the seeds, inoculating each seed with the 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria. 

The power of these bacteria is well 
proved by Government and by private ex- 
periments. Farmers and gardeners in all 
parts of the country are employing bacteria 
as seed fertilizer with marked success, and 
have found splendid results not only in 
the increased growth of legumes, but in the 
enrichment of the soil for other crops. 

Do you have trouble with your garden 







Save the Dime or, Use the Dime 


“ to Insure 
the 


Dollar? 


and 


Jeopardize 
the Dollar? 


HE short-sighted man says, “I am not going to paint my house this year. 

Materials are higher than they should be. 
come down. 

Such a man is thinking more of the dimes he imagines he may save by 
waiting than of the dollars. he is sure to lose when his buildings depreciate. 
His wisdom i is reckoned in dimes, his short-sightedness in dollars. 

No thrifty houseowner reasons that way. 


| intend to wait until prices 


He says, ‘“My house must 
have the new coat of paint that is coming to it, even if the cost is four or five 
dollars more than usual. 
protected. 


My house represents an investment, which must be 
Besides, z¢ zs our home; we want it to look as well as possible.”’ 
Any houseowner who wants to do a little figuring should get from his local 


dealer prices on the following ingredients : 





100 Ibs. ‘* Dutch Boy Painter” 
4 gallons pure linseed oil 
1 gallon turpentine 
1 pint turpentine drier 


white lead - § 





This makes 8 gallons genuine old-fashioned paint 











He should then compare this with the price of any other paint he would 
think of using, and all the while keep in mind the superior spreading power of 
old-fashioned lead and oil paint. 


OUR FREE PAINTING HELPS 


We try to be of service to those about to paint. We will send you, if 
asked, color schemes, miscellaneous painting directions, and 
“*Blue List’? Painters in your community, men who use our 
Painter’ white lead. Ask for ““ 

TO PAINTERS: If you are a skilled white-leader and use ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ 


white lead, send us your name for our ‘‘Painters’ Blue List.’” Write us for Blue List 
Circular No. 491. It gives particulars. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Clevel: land 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) (National Le 


names of 
“Dutch Boy 
Helps No. 491.”” That will include everything. 


St. Louis San Francisco 
ad & Oil Company, Pittsburgh 














The Finest Evergreen 


GROUND COVERS 


ANDROMEDA FLORIBUNDA, LEUCOTHOE 

CATESBAEI, GALAX APHYLLA, MITCHELLA 

REPENS AND OTHERS BEST PLANTS FOR 
RHODODENDRON BEDS 


CATALOGS 


Highlands Nursery HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 
CGarotins Mountaina. ” Hardy American Plants 
SALEM, MASS. 


and Salem Nurseries 














M. 44 Durable Exterior for Outside Work Per Gal,, $4,00 
-. + Durable Interior for Interior Trim > 3,00 

as Durable Floor for Natural and Painted Floors van 3.00 
Velvet White Enamel! (Egg Shell Finish: - ” 6.00 
Superior White Ename! (High Gioss Finish) - - of 6-00 


Endure because they’re pure. This endurance means 
economy. It’s re-varnish- 
ing that’s costly. Get our 
Varnish Book. Learn how to 
choose the kind for your work. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario 
Branches; New York, Chicago 
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ectpie Sight 


economical hghting of country homes and buildings by electricity— 
the cleanest, safest, most pleasant light—is possible for everyone by the 


simple at d ethcient 
Fay & Bowen 


_ Electric Lighting System 



















batteries ul the twenty-four by simply turning a 

switch Th engine is run "at any convenient time, and you don't need a trained 

neet These plants are very simp and perfectly safe—32-volt current. A space 

& feet equare is sufficient for a large plant The engine and dynamo are direct-con 

nected, doing away with troublesome belts and saving space. In addition to lighting. 

you can ha ample power to pump water, run the sewirg machine, vacuum cleaner 
or machinery in barn and tt lings And you redu fire risk, 











Send for Our Electric Bulletins 


Investigate thie system. We will gladly give you an estimate on an equipment 
lor your exact requirements 


FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO., 126 Lake Street, Geneva. N.Y. 








» U.S.A. 






































7. 
Landscape Gardening Ornamaotal 
A course for Homemakers and Gar- Fol age lants 
deners taught by Prof. Craig and Prof. an 2 for 


Batchelor, of Cornell University. -— .~ va - 
© line o 
decorative trees and plants. 
Visit our nurseries or 
send for descriptive cata- 
logue of Nurse Stock 
and Greenhouse plants. 
Experienced and 
Competent Gardeners 
Any lady or gentleman 
requiring their services 
can have them by apply. 
ing to us, No fees. P 


Gardeners who understand ap-to- 
date methods and practice are in de 
mand for the best positions. 


A knowledge of Landscape Garden- 
log & indispensable to those who 
Prot. would have the pleasantest homes. 


260 page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


S.ADept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 














give particulars rding 
Alocasia Argyrea placa. —_ 


Julius Roehrs Co., Narciic. Ruthertord, W. J. 











































‘“‘There’s a 
Difference’ in 


Garden Hose 
We have been 


manufacturing it for 
65 years. 


Our catalog tells the story about our different 
grades and prices. 


New York Belting and 
Packing Co., Limited 


New York, N. ¥., 91-95 Chambers Street; Chicago, 
iL, 130 W, Lake’ Street; Philadel hia, Pa, @l- 

a3 Arch Street ; Pittsburg, Pa., lst Ave. ; 
Louis, Mo, 218-280 Chestnut Street; Portland, (re., :") First Street; Boston, ‘Mass. m 
Street; Indianapolis, Ind, 182 So, Meridian Street; London, Bngiand, 13-15 
Southampton Row Spokane, Wash, 163 South Lincoln Street. 












A Copy 
at Awaits 
Your 













Request. 
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peas or beans, or in getting luxuriant sweet 
peas with large blossoms? Ii so, it is prob- 
able that there is not sufficient nitrogen in 
the soil, and that it needs bacteria to fix the 
nitrogen in a form available for plant food. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture says it is worse than useless to at- 
tempt to grow any leguminous crop with- 
out being certain of the presence of the 
bacteria which enable the plants to fix free 
nitrogen. This is the reason for the famil- 
iar rule against growing sweet peas for 
successive years in the same soil. 

Most lawn seed is a mixture of various 
grasses and white clover. White clover is 
a legume, and the nodules forming on its 
roots will testify as to its nitrogen-gather- 
ing capacity. If the seed is inoculated with 
bacteria before planting, it will not only 
produce a good crop of clover in your lawn 
but will so enrich the soil that the grass 
seed will derive much benefit therefrom. 
Lawns on which the bacteria have been in- 
troduced assume a deep, healthy green 
color, and remain in green during the sum- 
mer heat when other lawns are yellowed 
and dry. 

The bacteria may be applied to the roots 
of plants already started as well as to 
seeds with marked success.. The experi- 
ment is well worth trying in your garden, 
as it has been thoroughly proven a wonder- 
ful success by practical farmers, as well as 
by many scientists and gardeners. 


The Month’s Activities 


(Continued from page 339) 
sistance of the gardener, survived these at- 
tacks, in recent years numerous fungous 
and parasitical diseases have come to the 
aid of the insects. 

One of the insect pests, cut-worms, 
was spoken of at length in the April arti- 
cle. There are a few others that attack 
several kinds of plants: the aphis, or 
plant-louse, potato-bug, flea-beetle, root- 
maggot, white fly and white grub. (In- 
sects peculiar to special sorts of plants, 
such as the asparagus-beetle, and squash- 
bug, are mentioned later under the special 
cultural direct'ons for each vegetable.) 

The aphis, or soft-bodied, small green 
plant-louse, is not likely to get on healthy 
growing plants in the field, but often puts 
in an appearance in time of heat and 
drought, when the plants are checked. 
Kerosene emulsion or tobacco dust, espe- 
cially prepared for this purpose, will usual- 
ly succeed in driving them off and destroy- 
ing the older insects. The striped potato- 
bug, or Colorado beetle, has quite a varied 
diet for a strict vegetarian. Its first choice 
seems to be the egg-plant, and many a well 
started crop of this delicious vegetable has 
been ruined in literally a few hours by its 
unchecked depredations. To protect po- 
tatoes, Paris Green is still used more than 
anything else; but arsenate of lead, alone 
or in combination with Bordeaux, is now 
largely replacing it, mainly for the reasons 
that it stays on a great deal longer and 
will not burn the foliage, as Paris Green 
is apt to do. Arsenate of lead should al- 
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ways be used to keep the beetles off young 
tomato and egg plants. Where there are 
but a few plants to be watched, nothing is 
better than the old-fashioned hand-pick- 
ing, but it must be done thoroughly, and 
all eggs, which are usually bright yellow 
and laid on the under side of the leaves, 
taken off. 

The flea-beetle is a small, hard-shelled 
jumping-jack which attacks turnips, 
young cabbage and cauliflower plants, po- 
tatoes, etc. Bordeaux mixture has some 
effect in stopping it, and kerosene emul- 
sion is good. Plaster dusted on the leaves 
affords a mecaanical protection. The root- 
maggot, attacking cabbage, cauliflower, 
onions and other crops, is a small white 
maggot which gets into the roots and 
seemis to sap all the strength of the plant 
even before it has done much eating, caus- 
ing the plants to wilt down in the heat of 
day. Rotation of crops and well limed 
soil are the best preventives. Strong 
lime-water poured into the soil about the 
roots of plants, first scraping away an 
inch or so of the surface soil, has often 
checked them, but not before considerable 
damage is done; top dressing of nitrate of 
soda or guano, with cultivation and hill- 
ing, will sometimes give the plants extra 
stimulation enough to withstand the at- 
tacks of the maggot. The white fly, al- 
though a bad pest under glass, seldom 
does much damage out-of-doors. On the 
first appearance spray thoroughly with 
kerosene emulsion, and then keep the 
plants well dusted with strong tobacco 
dust. The white grub or “muck-worm” 
sometimes chews off the roots of plants 
and occasionally injures grass plots and 
lawns. Dig them out and kill them, and 
replant or resod. Fall plowing and con- 
stant cropping, in the garden, will prevent 
their getting a start. 


SPECIAL CULTURE DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
VARIOUS GARDEN CROPS. 

For convenience, we may class the gar- 
den crops roughly into three sections :— 
the root crops, such as beets and carrots; 
the leaf crops, such as cabbage and lettuce; 
and the fruit crops, such as the melons and 
tomatoes. This classification is merely 
for convenience in giving cultural direc- 
tions, so we need not heed the howl of the 
botanist at finding onions among the root 
crops, and cauliflower among the leaf 
crops. 

The Root Crops: This group includes 
beet, carrot, kohlrabi, leek, onion, par- 
snip, potato, radish, salsify and turnip. 
All of these are what may be termed cool- 
weather plants. With the exception of 
the potato, they can be planted as early in 
spring as the ground can be got into good 
shape, and are sowed in drills, 12 to 18 
inches apart, where they are to remain, 
and thinned out to the proper distance in 
the rows after they are well up. They like 
a very rich, deep, fine loam, and the soil 
can hardly be made too rich. With the ex- 
ception of the onion-maggot and the po- 
tato-bug, they have hardly any enemies. 
All will be benefited by one or two top- 












FIREPLACES 


The fireplace is the center of the 
home. You spend most of your in- 
door life in front of the fireplace. It 
should be, first, a perfectly good 
fireplace, and second, the most at- 
tractive spot in the home. 

The one fireplace material which 
gives that good construction which 
is so necessary, and at the same time 
that touch of beauty which is equally 
necessary, is tile. There is a great 
choice of color and texture for any 
taste and any color scheme. Before 
you build a single fireplace, send 
for and read the book, ‘‘ Tiles for 
— Fireplaces.’’ Other books to be had 
for the asking: 


** Tiles on the Porch Floor’’ 
** Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry ”* 
** Tile for the Bathroom ’”’ 
The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
| a Room 2, Reeves Building, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Free Bookon Flome Refrigeration 


It tells you how to select the Home cyan ta Dae to know the good from the 
poor—how to keep a Refrigerator sweet and sanitary—how your food can be cor 
erly protected and preserved—how to keep down ice bills—lots of things you should 
know before selecting any Refrigerator. 

Don’t be deceived by claims being made for other so-called 
‘‘porcelain”’ refrigerators. The ‘‘Monroe’’ has the only real por- 
celain food compartments made in a pottery and in one piece of 
solid, unbreakable White Porcelain Ware over an inch thick, 
with every corner rounded, no cracks or crevices anywhere, 
There are no hiding places for germs—no odors, no dampness. 





The Lifetime Refrigerator 
The leading hospitals use the ‘‘Monroe”’ 
exclusively and it is found today in a 
large majority of the very best homes. 
It is built to last a lifetime and will 
Save you its cost many times over in ; 

ice bills, food waste and repair bills, coDeclaceiie mae 

The “Monroe” is never sold in stores, but direct from the factory to you, freight 
prepaid to your railroad station, under our liberal trial offer and an ironclad 
guarantee of ‘‘full satisfaction or money refunded.” 


Easy Payments We depart this year from our rule of all cash with order 
ah. and will send the ‘‘Monroe”’ freight prepaid on our 
liberal credit terms to all desiring to buy that way. 


Just say, “Send Monroe Book,” on a postal card and it will go to you by next mail. (10) 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 16, Lockland, Ohio 
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*The money you don't have to put into repairs is ALL PROFIT USE CYPRESS.” 





ETERNAL" Air 


AN ARTI ILA EXTEND THE ‘HOMEY’ FEELING TO ‘ALL OUT-DOORS.’” 


PERGOLA DAYS ARE HERE 


and ¢ YPRI SA i the pre-eminent pergola wood because “CYPRESS lasts forever’ DEFIES ROT INFLU- 
ENCES which destroy other woods-——does not warp, shrink or swell like most woods—takes paint and stain perfectly. 


eels“ 
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A well-planned Pergola is the finishing touch to the architectural and landscape perfection of elaborate grounds— 
itis ““the one thing needful’’ to confirm the artistic character of a typical modest homestead—and it may be 
fully relied upon to redeem and beautify even the smallest yard, or one that is lacking in natural advantages. 


VOL. 30 


or THE 


CYPRESS 
POCKET 
LIBRARY, 
FREE ON 


REQUEST 















VOL. 30 | 
ta RIGINAL SKETCHE DETAILED WORKING DRAWINGS (on sheet 24x36 inches) and FULL SPECIFICATIONS | 
for ra VARIETY of PERGOLAS, GARDEN ENTRANCH SEATS, et f many fferent artistic stvies, and costing from a 
to several hundreds. Not “‘stock patter each was SPECIALLY DESIGNED for us. WRITE TODAY for Vol. 30. 
When pla gar 1, Ma ». Bungalow, past fence of ping-porch, remember With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.”” 


eur ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


——— | 
LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 





INSIST ON CYPRI AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S IF HE HASN'T IT, 











RGINIA FJOT 2,500 feet elevation. . Open all the year 
Waters, Baths, Hotels and 
SPRINGS 


Scenery nowhere equalled 


Recommended for rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases. 
Complete hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese Tea Room, Golf, 
Swimming Pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Famed for its Mountain, River and Canyon Scenery 


allows stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets for side 
trip to Virginia Hot Springs. Excursion tickets at offices C. & 
O. Lines and connecting lines. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 








THE NEW HOMESTEAD 
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dressings of nitrate of soda during the 
growing season. 

Beet. The first crop is started under 
glass in February or March, transplanted 
to flats, like early cabbage, and set out 
about four inches apart in rows. Sow 
from April to last of June for succession 
crops. 

Carrot. To do their best, carrots re- 
quire a rather sandy soil which should not 
be made too rich in nitrogen from organic 
sources. In other ways the culture is 
much the same as for beets. Extra early 
carrots may be had by sowing and grow- 
ing to maturity in coldframes. 

Kohlrabi. This vegetable, which is not 
as well known as it should be, is a sort of 
overgrown turnip. It is of the easiest 
culture. They should be used when not 
more than two inches in diameter. When 
once tried, I believe this vegetable will 
largely replace the turnip, especially for 
home use. 

Leek. Grown similarly to onions, ex- 
cept that the stalk should be blanched, 
either by hilling up or by the use of papet 
collars, held in place with drawn-up earth. 
For early crop start under glass and set 
out. 

Onion. By far the finest onions may be 
had by starting the seed under glass, as 
early as February, if possible, and setting 
out later. Trim the plants back about half, 
once in the seed-bed and again if they are 
tall, at time of setting out, at which time 
the roots also should be trimmed back 
about one-half. For the crop raised from 
seed, make the ground as rich and as fine 
as possible, before sowing the seed, and 
then keep the bed clean. Watch for cut- 
worms and kill these by hand or poisoned 
bait. Give two or three dressings of ni- 
trate of soda, and frequent shallow culti- 
vation during the summer. When the 
tops die down and wither, pull and store 
in a dry airy place in thin layers. Store 
before severe freezing, on slatted shelves 
or in ventilated barrels. 

Parsnip. One of the easiest of all vege- 
tables to grow, if care is taken to have the 
seed-bed fine and deeply prepared. Sow 
about one-half inch deep. Dig part of 
crop very late in fall for winter storing 
and let remainder stay in ground till 
spring. 

Potato. For a few extra early ones, 
start in flats of sand, under glass, first cut- 
ting the tubers to one or two eyes each. 
Main crop, plant in drills twenty-eight to 
thirty-six inches apart, thirteen to fifteen 
inches apart in the drill and three to four 
inches deep. Keep thoroughly cultivated 
and hill up moderately when buds begin to 
show. Spray with arsenate of lead or 
Paris Green for bugs and flea-beetle, and 
Bordeaux mixture for early and late 
blight. 

Radish. Sow every two weeks for suc- 
cession crops; work a little land-plaster 
into the soil at time of planting. 

Salsify. A very delicious vegetable 
which should be much more extensively 
grown. Give same treatment as parsnip, 
a deep sandy soil if possible. 
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Turnip. Sow frequently, so that the tur- 
nips may be used young, as they quickly 
become tough or wormy. 

The Leaf Crops: These too are crops 
that do best in the cool weather of spring 
or fall. They also require soil that has 
been made thoroughly rich ; especially must 
they have plenty of available nitrogen. 
Many of them will do well on soils a little 
heavier than those best suited to the root 
and fruit crops—a point to keep in mind 
when laying out your planting, if you have 
different sorts of soil. They are for the 
most part started under glass, for the 
early crops, and set out early in spring. 
Succession crops are sometimes sown 
where they are to mature, but better re- 
sults can be had by starting plants in a 
seed-bed, thinning out properly and trim- 
ming back, and then setting out in their 
permanent place. What might be desig- 
nated the stalk crops—asparagus, rhubarb 
and sea-kale—are set out in beds that last 
many years. They should be well enriched 
with old manure or fertilizer, not only 
early in the spring, but just after the cut- 
ting season, as the summer growth fur- 
nishes material to be stored away for early 
spring growth, in the succulent root- 
clumps. 

Asparagus. Usually set out in beds, the 
rows being three or four feet apart, and 
the plants about a foot in the row. Trench 
out each row, unless the soil is already 
very rich, and put in six to twelve inches 
of rotted manure, cover this with soil to 
within three or four inches of the surface 
and then plant, putting the crowns level 
and the roots evenly spread out flat ; cover 
in to within at least a couple of inches of 
the surface, and fill up level as growth 
starts. Usually two-year-old roots are 
used. Give clean cultivation and cut off 
and burn tops in the fall, giving a coat of 
rough manure. Spade in a good dressing 
of manure in early spring, and give a top- 
dressing of nitrate of soda. It is best to 
stop cutting in June and allow the tops to 
grow. 

3russels Sprouts. This is a sort of 
miniature multiple cabbage, easily grown. 
It is better in flavor than any cabbage and 
should have a place in every home garden. 
Frost only improves the hard little heads. 
Give the same culture as cabbage. 

Cabbage. To do well cabbage demands a 
deep soil and heavy manuring. It is also ad- 
visable both to plant after some crop other 
than those of the cabbage or turnip group, 
and to give the ground a good dressing of 
lime, the fall previous, if possible. Wood 
ashes dusted on the young plants will be 
good for them and also keep off the cab- 
bage-fly and caterpillar butterfly. Unless 
the ground is very rich, use guano or cot- 
ton-seed meal in the hills when setting, 
and at the first or second cultivating a 
dressing of nitrate of soda. Except on 
heavy land, hilling is of no benefit. 

Cauliflower. Requires much the same 
treatment except that it must have more 
moisture, especially at the time of matur- 
ing. It is usually more certain, and bet- 
ter, for a full crop, for which it is started 











Half Service 
Or Double Expense 


WO telephone systems in one 

town mean a divided commun- 
ity or a forced duplication of 
apparatus and expense. 


Some of the people are connected 
with one system, some are con- 
nected with the other system ; and 
each group receives partial 
service. 


Only those receive full 
service who subscribe for the 
telephones of both systems. 





Neither system can fully meet 
the needs of the public, any more 
than a single system could meet the 
needs of the public if cut in two and 
half the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single commun- 
ity is true of the country at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle of one 
system and one policy, to meet 
the demands for universal 
service, a whole service for 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





A Furnace Only 51 Inches High : 


















Investigate 


ing and Ventilation.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anv GARDEN. 


With more heating surface and capacity than ordinary furnaces of larger 
Size, making it possible to get a rise in heat conducting pipes that is so de- 
sirable and necessary. This principle is well recognized, but its application 
is new because the INTENSE is the latest scientific furnace put on the market. 


atoncerne IMtense Furnace 


** Distributed Draft — Pure,.Dustless Air ’’ 

Its distributed draft and patented check damper insures great fuel economy. 
The surfaces are self-cleaning; no dust or soot can accumulate or get into liv- 
ing rooms. It has vast radiating surface; a simple hot water attachment; a 
knocked down square jacket and other features your furnace man will recog- 
nize. Note portable ash pan—a great convenience. 
quirements. Arranged in batteries for larger buildings. 
done. Send us Architect’s and Dealer’s name and 
particulars. We will send free a “Physician’s Treatise on Warm Air Heat 


2 sizes for ordinary re- 


ask for booklet and full 


The G, J. Emeny Co,, 51 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N, Y,. 
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the first part of May. Give extra manure .. 
ular or fertilizer just as the heads begin to if 
show, and keep them shaded, ‘either by [ 
tying the leaves together over the heads or é 
iler putting on paper. 
Celery. It would be easy to use a whole 
article in describing the details of celery 
THE HEART OF HOUSE growing, but I have space for only a few 
EP fhe HEATING directions. In the first place, it must have 
Pe ey moisture, either in the soil or artificially 
water to 0 Seon supplied. Start the seed carefully, as it is 
no way can you keep fine and of slow germination; firm it well 
Me Bae into the soil and barely cover. For early, 
—. aey enaten start in March under glass; for late, in 
System April, either inside or out, but where it 
danas ene, may be watered and if necessary shaded, 
peer we ss yp - until up. Transplant to flats. When set- oe pe anal Ry eee, ey ra 
matter of efficient ting out, shorten back the roots and set in ‘ i, 
mouse heating with firmly, just up to the crown. Give clean x Make your - :. 
sock ht Dunning rf frequent shallow culture. Early in Aug- : | ° 3 ; 
site wnileren bret alt ust bank up that to be used in September; | | windows attractive eo ‘ 
through your house and by August 15th hill up that for fall The freshest, daintiest curtain [J ; 
pnd when installed and winter use, and handle about Septem- stuffs will look cheap and inar- 4 
thane SE EPI ber rst to get it ready for winter storing. tistic if your window shades are @& 
aoe ~saetes It is usually planted in rows two or three cracked and wrinkled. r 
whet they are built, feet apart, and the plants about six inches Brenlin, the new window shade 
to be the best on earth, is contained in a booklet we in the row. On rich soil, where moisture material, always hangs straight 
New York Central Tron Works Co., 6 Mate ., Geneva, N.Y. — be supplied, xt — be a a solid and smooth. 








CYCLONE 





beds, setting the plants eight to twelve 
inches apart each way, and thus letting it 
blanch itself. 


BRENLIN | 


Window Shades 




















FSROES and Gates for Farm, Home, Endive. Is grown much like lettuce, ex- SS 
1) Wi | aS y Cemeteries Increase “ A “ ? Shed ° > 2. 
fb a siti —— Eaally erected ~ al cept that it is of much better quality in Won t a Fy 
MY W Mollddes LL 'aarcmiais ++ + late fall, and needs tying up to blanch it. Cali ee — iia s 
you. We pay freight. Kale. Is another not frequently used Beenlia is ani caida deals os 4 


THE CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
1234 East 66th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


MUSHROOMS, EDIBLE AND OTHERWISE 


A New Book By Miron E. Hard, A. M. 


This volume contains 624 pages (7% x10 inches), good 
paper, large type and soo half-tone engravings made from 
original photographs 
PUBLISHED BY 


MUSHROOM PUBLISHING CO, 
S12 SCHULTZ BLDG., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


An Old-Fashioned 
SUNDIAL 


enhancing the delight of your Garden, 
adds a real touch of romance 
and sentiment 














Our collection of more than 
20 designs is on exhibition at 
our studio. 

All models copied from 
Old World masterpieces and 
executed in marble, stone and 
Pompeian stone. 

Send for Catalogue M of 
Sundials and Garden 
Furniture. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


226 Lextngtes Aveese, New York 
Factories: Astoria, L. I. 
Carrara, Italy 


























vegetable. It is grown like cabbage and 
used for greens. Much improved by frost. 

Lettuce. For first crop out-of-doors, 
sow under glass about February first; 
again March ist, and outside April Ist. 
During late spring and summer, sow every 
two weeks for succession crops. If wanted 
for winter in coldframes or hotbeds, be- 
gin sowing about August roth, using a va- 
riety suitable for forcing. Cultivate often, 
and use dressings of nitrate of soda to in- 
duce rapid growth, for upon this the 
quality depends. 

Parsley. Soak the seed in warm water 
before planting, and sow a few radish with 
it to mark the rows. Will do well in par- 
tial shade. Take up a few plants and set 
in a box of good soil for winter use. 

Rhubarb. Set out one or two roots— 
division of old clumps, every three or four 
feet in the row. Enrich liberally with old 
manure, as directed for asparagus. Top- 
dress every spring with old manure and 
nitrate of soda. Keep seed stalls cut out. 

Sea kale. Is grown in permanent beds, 
like asparagus. Sow seed in drills four- 
teen inches apart and one inch deep. 
Transplant in following spring, as directed 
for asparagus, three feet each way. In 
late autumn, after the leaf stalks fall, 
cover each hill with a half-peck of sand 
and on top of this a foot or more of soil. 
The blanched stalks are cut in the spring, 
and then the earth and sand shovelled off 
and manure spaded in about the plants. 
This most delicious vegetable is not as 
widely grown as it deserves. 

(Continued on page 380) 
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clay “filling” of any kind. It is the +¢ 
“filling” in ordinary shades that § 
cracks and falls out, leaving un- [& 
sightly streaks and pin holes. Bren- a 
lin will not crack, wrinkle or fade Ne 
and yet really shades. 
The wearing qualities of Brenlin 
make it the most economical shade 
for you to buy. 


Write today for this book 
and samples 


This book contains 
valuable suggestions 
on the artistic treat- 
ment of windows— 
and shows actual 
samples of Brenlin 
in all colors and 
in Brenlin Du- 
plex. Write for 
it today. 


Chas. W. 
Breneman & 
Co., 2069-2079 
Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Seo Perfect and Se Peerless 


RICES marked in plain figures will 
always be found EXCEEDINGLY 
LOW when compared with the best 


values obtainable elsewhere. 


GEO. C. FLINT Co. 
43.47 W. 23rd ST. 24-28 W. 24th ST. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Order at once if you would have this wonderful 
Climbing American Beauty 


In Your Garden This Summer 
QO UR Climbing American Beauty Rose is a hardy plant that will 











thrive and bloom and grow out in the open. It comes out a 

mass of gorgeous, fragrant blossoms in June and continues 
blooming occasionally during the growing season. Each flower is a 
perfect American Beauty Rose, three to four inches in diameter and 
rich in perfume. 

Our Climbing American Beauty Rose has large, bright, glossy, 
green leaves, that remain on the bush all summer, giving it a most 
pleasingly ornamental appearance. There is no other rose so per- 
fectly suited to a place 1 in the gardens of American rose lovers. It 
you would have one in your sais you should act quickly, as now 
is the time to set them out. We are carrying one-year-old Climbing 
American Beauty Roses in pots now so they can be planted outside 
as late as June. We will send you, postpaid, one of these plants, o1 


as many more as you wish, ready for planting, at $2.00 each. 


——< SSS ~ 


mahanellenal manatee 
: 





ORDER NOW—Every time this summer you look at the spot in 
your garden where a climbing American Beauty should be, you will 
reproach yourself for negligence unless you act at once. Order now 
or you will be a whole year without this wonderful plant in your 
garden. 


rr Bx 


Hoopes, Bro, & Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 
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Refrigerating and Ice 
Making Machines 
The only satisfactory refrigerating ma- 


chinery for residences; does not get out 
of order; can be operated without me- 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS 
APRIL and MAY PLANTING 


The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. We shall 
gladly give our time and attention to all intending purchasers visit- 
ing our Nursery, and invite everybody interested in improving their 
grounds to visit us. Our Nursery consists of 250 acres of highly culti- 
vated land, and is planted with a choice selection of Ornamental Nur- 
sery Products, placing us in a position to complete plantings and fill 
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chanical knowledge, occupies little floor 
space, and is cheaper than ice. 


C plant such as this means 10 to 15 lbs. of pure ice, for table use, 
wl tresh every day, in addition to direct refrigeration by means of 
the only sanitary and perfect system. Meats, fruits and 


vegetables in perfect condition always. Your refrigerator, 
however fine, if cooled with ice is damp and unsanitary 


request. 


and your food menaced by germs that thrive indam . 
Any space in your kitchen or pantry is the space to set in “wi 


wick greatest selling force is its many satisfied 
users—a list of whom will be sent upon 
Ask any of them if they would 


puns 


sell theirs for twice its cost. Every mod- 


ern residence should be equipped with a 


Over 1,000 machines, commercial’and residential, in satis- 
tactory operation in all parts of the world. 


A little machine in the 
basement does the work 


Write for list of users. 


The Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
Main Office and Works: 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


HOH - 
New York Office: 
Courtlandt Bldg. 
30 Church St. 
Boston Office: 
15 Exchange St. 


Baltimore: 
Chatard & Norris 
Continental Bidg, 


a oe 
. Goetz 
345 Noth 12th St. 
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orders of any size. 


ROSES. It is important to place orders 
at once, while we have several hundred 
thousand in choice, new and popular 
kinds. We are often sold out of many 
varieties, causin ts ointment. 

RHODODENDRON any thousand 
= acclimated oa in Hardy English 

American varteties are growing in 
a Nurse 

rey harer: SHRUBS IN A LARGE 
VARIETY. We make a specialty of 
gs lL: can do planting or fill orders 

size. 

ORNAMENTAL SHADE, WEEPING 
AND STANDARD TREES. 200,000 
of these, in all kinds, can be seen in 
our Nursery. = grow them for every 
lace and purp 

Y TREES. Our display of these fas- 
- * Trees is larger this season than 
—-. e€ are growing many hundreds 
tfect specimens. 
2 $ TRAILING AND CLIMBING 
We grow immense quantities 
bh iP kinds o pate s. 

LAWN GRASS S ur Rutherford 
Park Lawn fessere. has given satisfac- 
tion everywhere. 


HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. 
Hundreds of thousands of new, rare, 
and popular varieties of these old-time 
favorites. 

EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND 
PINES. More than 75 acres of our 
Nursery are planted with handsom 
specimens. 

BOXWOOD. We grow thousands of 
oe in many shapes and sizes, Every- 
ody loves the aroma of old-fashioned 
Boxwood. 

DECORATIVE PLANTS. We have 
250,000 square feet of greenhouses in 
which we grow Palms for conserva- 
tories, house and exterior decorations. 

TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY 
FRUIT TREES AND SMALL 
FRUITS. We grow these for all kinds 
of Orchards. 

HEDGE PLANTS. We grow hundreds 
of thousands of California Privet and 
other Hedge Plants adapted for all 
arts of the country. 

BULBS AND ROOTS. Spring, Sum- 
mer, and Autumn flowering. 

TUBS. We manufacture all shapes and 
sizes. Ask for special list, 


Our new Illustrated General Catalogue No. 40 will tell you about the above and all our 
other products for Lawns and Gardens. 
WE CAN MARE © OLD GARDENS NEW AND NEW GARDENS OLD WITH OUR 
ORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS. 
WE PLAN a PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE. 
VISITORS, take Erie R. R. to Carlton Hill, second stop on Main Line; 
3 minutes’ walk to Nursery. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen, Florists and Planters, Rutherford, N.J. 
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Garden Furniture 


One of our many new 
designs for the coming 
season which can be 
made up in any desired 
color Bye § 


Catalogue sent on request 


Tognarelli & Voigt Co. 


2202 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















at have mle W thes uf er 
¢ garden treasures. More than a a ve—h ree, 
. Fare, Wyomissing Nurseries, 643 F Peon Si Readhne 
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Country Life in America 


" 1 des tf you use 
“ECONOMY” GAS 
For Lighting, Cooking, Water 
Heating, Laundry, Etc. 
it makes the } i - 


i amp today for “I nomy 
Way 


Economy Gas Machine Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Eeonomy'’’ Ga * au vatic, Sanitary and Non-Poisonous 
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The < 
Cut Glass 
of 


Guthill 


Cut Glass 


Full cut blanks. 


Never du licated in ressed-cut jlass. 
P P 8 









from blown 











Write tor the 
Connoisseur Book 


GLASS CO 
Middletown, N. Y. 


TUTHILL CUT 
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Spinach. Is rapidly grown, either by 
sowing (the hardy varieties) in Septem- 
ber and wintering over, or sowing for suc- 
cession crops early in the spring and on 
through summer. Swiss Chard is, m my 
opinion, the most satisfactory spinach for 
the home garden. It is grown like beets, 
of which it is a variety. It yields early 
and provides continuous cuttings all 
through the season, of very tender, light 
green leaves, the mid-ribs of which are 
frequently used like asparagus. Do not 
fail to try it this year. 

lhe Fruit Crops. With the exception of 
peas, and early beans, these require hot 
weather. They like a warm, light, quick 
soil. Nothing is gained, and everything 
may be lost, by trying to rush the season 
and put them in before the ground is 
thoroughly warmed up and all danger of 
frost is over. The soil should not be made 
too rich, especially in long-lasting forms 
of nitrogen, which will cause delay in the 
maturing of fruit. An application of ni- 
trate of soda, during the early stages of 
growth, will give a good quick start and 
enable them the sooner to begin their work 
of setting and ripening fruit. Many of 
the plants in this class need special pre- 
paration of the hills in which they are to 
be planted or set. Such hills are made by 
digging out the soil to a depth of six or 
more inches and eighteen to twenty-four 
inches square, and filling in with the com- 
post or thoroughly rotted manure, to which 
it is well to add half a pint of cotton-seed 
meal, and a few handfuls of wood ashes. 
Incorporate the compost thoroughly with 
the soil and fill in with good earth to about 
two inches above the general level. 

Bean, dwarf. The dwarf varieties are 
sown in single or double drills, and like a 
light, or even gravelly soil, which should 
not be made more than moderately rich. 
\ slight hilling will help to hold the stalks 
erect. Never pick, or work among them 
when the foliage is wet. For blight, spray 
with bordeaux 

Bean, pole. These should not be planted 
until ten to fifteen days after the first 
early sorts. It will pay to prepare the hills 
as described above, being sure, however, 
to use only old rotted manure. Plant a 
dozen or more seeds to a hill, and when 
well up thin out to two or three. 

Bean, limas. These are the tenderest, 
and also the best of the beans. Wonder- 
ful improvement has been made in the 
bush limas within the last few years. 
Plant when there is not likely to be a rain 
within forty-eight hours, edgeways and 
eye down, covering with light sandy soil. 

Corn. For a few dozen extra ears, to 
surprise your friends, start on inverted 
sod, cut six or eight inches square, in 
frames, and set out after danger of frost. 
Corn is.often grown too thick. If you 
must plant in hills, do not leave over three 
or four at the most. An easier and better 
way is to plant in drills, thinning out to a 
foot or eighteen inches according to va- 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Make Lawn Mowing A Pleasure 


You can keep your lawn neat, with a vel- 
vety appearance without continual raking— 
catch every blade of grass while mowing, if 
you use an 


“Easy Emptying’’ Catcher 


It can be put Can be adjusted to 
on and off in fit any size mower 
a second. perfectly. 

So light that Send for booklet 
it never drags —‘Useful Things 
on the mow- for the Lawn.” 
er — so dur- It illustrates 























able that it and describes 
will last a number of 
for many mighty valuable 


years, articles, espe- 
cially the ‘‘De- 
taehable’’ Hose 
Reel which re- 
volves on the 
faucet. 


THE SPECIALTY 
MFG, CO. 


1045 Raymond Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn, 











GUARANTEED ROSES 


Guaranteed to live, grow and bloom, Backed by 50 
years of priceless experience and success. Write for 1911 
loral Guide—authority on the right varieties for every place 


oN\ and purpose. FREE to you. Get it now. Be ready for Spring 


THE CONARD & JONES CO., Box (26E WEST GROVE, PA. 








THREAD are now made 


and seamless in any 


THRUM width up to 
Rice 16 FEET 


and any length; in any colo: or 
color combination. 65 regular 
shades--any other shading made 
to match. Send for color card. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., Selling Agents, New York 
Auburn, WN. Y. 





**You choose the 
colors, we'll Thread & Thrum Work $ 


make the rug.” 
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Prize Offers from Leading 
Manufacturers 


Book on Patents. ‘Hints to inven- 
tors.’’ ‘Inventions needed.’’ +‘ Why 
some inventors fail.’’ Send rough 
sketch or model for search of Patent 
Office records. Our Mr. Greeley was 
formerly Acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


GREELEY & MCINTIRE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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: 
: The row of nails was driewn: in ta 
y the floor and run over by a 
| \ “ Pennsylvania” Quality Lawn |# 
. Lawn Mower. Each nail was clipped in 
HE modesty of every gentle two "| d cl | f d 
i woman is offended before M wv ht casi 4 and cieanly as | one 
others by the gurgling and ower with tinsmit shears. 
noisy flushing of an old style closet. | The ‘Pennsylvania’ "is the only mower 
| No room in the house seems free | | hat that can do this without injury to its cutting 
from these embarrassing sounds. knives, because i it is the only mower in which 
: You can rid your home of this A t ll a — are of payee = steel, 
annoyance by telling your plumber Cc ua y ardenea and tempered in oll—-the same 
| ieitine kind of steel that is used for tools requiring 
C t the keenest cutting edges. 
rT SIWELCLO ”? uts This is the reason why 
. . we 4 
Noiseless Siphon Jet Nails ‘~PENNSYLVANIA’”’ 
CLOSET | QUALITY 
The siphoning is done so noiselessly, | La M 
quickly and thoroughly that, even with Al [\ wn owers 
the lid raised, the flushing will not be | it » mee 
heard outside of its immediate environ- | y oY ass positively self sharpening; why the blades 
stay | are always in first-class cutting condition. 
The durability and perfect action of | SENT FREE 35 years experience in building quality Lawn 
the “Siwelclo” is assured because each | n ; meee Mowers is back of all “ Pennsylvanias.”” This means 
. > ee A rominet authority ba writen inthe finished product, a mower that is sel-sharp 
let, “The Lawn—Its Making and ning, light-running and will wear for many years 
i Booklet 981 T giving full information gladly Care,” which is most helpful acd without repairs or re-grinding. 
CR Ve FEE SH ceguee. ob cp er agian tl pote Your hardware dealer or seedsman will gladly 
THE ’ show you one of the “ Pennsylvania” makes. 
; TRENTON POTTERIES CO. | Cnr SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY, P. ©. BOX 1582, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ce 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. Cae me 
| | z 
True 























OPEN FIREPLACE FIXTURES F / | Let us HELP YOU with your Be sure 


Color Scheme Dexter 







e . Whether your house is half-timbered, shingled ¢ “ over or ré ugh le Brothers 

Andirons, Fenders, Firetools, boarded, it sho i i hat armoniz —- ith its surre ound lings well as being artis th English 
in itself. Our miniati uve staine d shingles will enable ye 1 to de cide, right on . 

Fire Screens and Smokeless Gas Logs the ground, which colers ase beat. Shingle 


Stain 
D Brothers’ English Shin le Stai 
exter Brothers Englis ingle Stains yy 
do more sae beautify—they protect, adding years to the life of the wood. barrel, 
And the colors will not fade The secret lies in —~ u he e best English keg and 
ground colors mixed in linseed and our own De ve otd 
"Write fi r booklet and sample miniature js es ’TOD AY. 


Dexter Brothers Co. ., 115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 4 
Branches; 1133 Broadway, N. ¥. 215 Race St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers af Petrifax Cement ( ating 
AGENTS: H. M. Heoker Co., Chicago, F. H. McDonald, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. F. T. Crowe Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash. 
and Portland Ore. Carolina Portiand Cement Ci “a Birmir ngham 
and Montgomery, Ala., Jacisonvillc, Fla., Charleston, 5, C., New ¥ 
Orleans, La., F. S. Coombs, Halifex, N. om E. B. Totten. Sec urity \ 
Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. M. D. Francis, Atlanta, Georgia. Sherman- 

Kimbal, San Francisco, Cal., AND DEALERS. 


We display a large selection of Period 
Andirons; also an assortment of reproduc- 
tions in Old Colonial Andirons, Hob Grates 
and English Settee Fenders in Brass, 
Bronze and Wrought Iron. 


Frank H. Graf Mfg. Co. Zsctorz,224 
323 Seventh Ave., Cor. 28th St., New York 
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Warrington G. Lawrence. Architect, New Y ork. 
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& An Ideal Little Greenhouse y Out ¢ 
S 78 
~ DEAL because it’s something more are of steel, which accounts for its ex Wr 
VE than a grecnhouse—it is a decidedly treme lightness. Such a house, built 40; 
f ornamental feature of the grounds such a way, will last a lifetime & 
ant Besides that, it is an economical ar To thoroughly know our kind of te 
x rangement—a good plan, in other words greenhouses, send for the new catalog. Nt) 
In a house like this, you can grow Half a hundred subjects are illustrated ey 

anything from Violets to Orchids—from in it. It will answer to your satisfac wy 
tomatoes to potted fruit. In short, it 1s tion the numerous guesses you may 7) 

o4 an all around greenhouse have about greenhouses in general and ite 
4") The main members of the framework ours in particular Mi 
o% Q2 
4 Hitchings & Compan General Office and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. oe 
y; New, York Office, 1170 Broadway 2. 

7 < 2 ig <i ON te Tos .¢ WS oy a cf: eo € 7. ©. he 3 Ses: : oo Oo S40 Sek) 
A, : 2. we SFC sel eta 30 2895? DS. SEPM S Be Saad ete EO) 
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rom rms [BUCO ; Color Schemes Planned and Executed 








BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL FENCE oe AF 


rT Sample and Estimates on Request 


Wie is WEnBERI Sangin, waties wee 
ALA tsa oe BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
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KITSELMAN ee com eee t MUNCIE. INDIANA | 546 Fifth Avenue - = New York 
200 Building EVERGREENS 
Plans cee ee et 
Macl . ~ wo Let is ve & millions. Our low prices will 
sg ook “arsine toniah Zou. Alva Hardy” Rorest trees, 
be ee omes Bhai Vines, ete. Our, aay - Cat- 
kde Polen’ noe the bat tion, ts rowed te Great Bargain Bbest are Free. 
book published for the home Bulldes, et them — Pan ad 
P. |. Maclagan, Architect, NURSERY Dundes, 
45 Clinton Street, - - Sewark, ®. J, \ Evorgrosn Spectatiote J 
— 
HE light-post bears an intimate ( 


relation to the architecture of 
the building before which it is placed. 
From our many designs a suitable 
selection may readily be made. Or 
we will submit designs of posts in 
harmony with the character of the 
building. 
We issue separate catalogues of Display 
Fountains, Drinking Fountains, Electrol- 
iers, Vases, Grills and Gateways, Settees and 
Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, Tree Guards, 
Sanitary Fittings for Stable and Cow Barn. 

Address: Ornamental Iron Dept. 


J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


FIFTH AVENUE & 17th ST., NEW YORK 


A 
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(Continued from page 380) 
riety. Moderate hilling is sometimes ad- 
visable, but the important thing is fre- 
quent shallow cultivation. 

Cucumber. For extra early start on 
sods, in frames. (This may also be done 
with muskmelon, watermelon and squash.) 
Set out a week or so after it is safe to 
plant outside. For main lot, sow fifteen to 
twenty seeds in specially prepared hills. 
The great difficulty in growing all the 
vine group is to successfully fight insect 
enemies. The safest way is to protect 
them from the start by wooden frames 
covered with fine wire or mosquito net- 
ting. If this can’t be done, watch daily 
for the advent of the bug army and use 
plaster, tobacco dust or sifted ashes, freely 
on the leaves before they appear. Pinch 
the vines back at three or four feet. Don’t 
let weeds grow between the hills. 

Egg-plant. This is the most heat-lov- 
ing of all the hot weather plants, but it 
needs moisture too. The ground can hard- 
ly be made too rich. Keep off potato bugs! 

Muskmelon. Treat the same as cucum- 
bers. Vines may be pinched back at three 
feet. Thin if fruit sets too freely. 

Watermelon. This belongs to the same 
class for treatment. Give the hottest spot 
in the garden. Plant early-maturing 
kinds, north of New Jersey. Pinch back. 

Okra. Easily grown in drills. Do not 
plant until ground is warm. Thin out to 
a foot or eighteen inches. 

Peas. The smooth sorts may be planted 
as soon as the ground can be worked. Sow 
in single or double drills, not more than 
an inch and a half deep for first planting 
and in light soil. For late planting sow in 
heavier soil and three to five inches deep. 
The wrinkled sorts are much the best in 
quality. All the tall sorts should be staked 
before they begin to fall over. The soil 
in which they are sown should never be 
wet, and not too rich, especially in organic 
nitrogen. In August, sow early varieties 
for a fall crop. 

Pepper. Like egg-plant, they require a 
rich soil and moisture. Set out about June 
Ist, twelve to eighteen inches apart and 
manuring in the row if the ground is not 
already very rich. 

Pumpkin. Treat the same as squash. 

Squash. Set or plant in specially pre- 
pared hills. Protect from bugs. Hand- 
pick and destroy eggs, if necessary. Use 
kerosene emulsion for young bugs. Pinch 
back at five or six feet. If the vines sud- 
denly wilt down in noonday heat, examine 
the stem for the white borer. Slit the 
stem and kill him; or pull and burn in- 
fested plants. 

Tomato. Transplant twice and harden 
off well. Set plants in moderately rich soil, 
or use some manure in the hill if the soil is 
poor. It should be well drained and warm. 
If at all dry, water thoroughly at roots 
when setting out. Apply nitrate of soda 
as soon as they are established. Stake up 
and keep suckers pruned off. Fruits may 
be ripened early by tying in paper bags. 
If a wet season, thin out fruits that touch. 
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A Composition for the Sanitary 
Treatment of Concrete or 
Cement Floors, Walls 
and Ceilings 

The charm of an out-of-door breakfast room 


appeals to every one. 

The pergola, patio and inner court yard 
have become important features of the Ameri- 
can country or suburban home. To find a fin- 
ish for concrete or cement walls and floors 
has interested architects and clients. 

KONKRETO made by Murphy Varnish 
Company, fulfills the requirements. It pre- 
vents connate and gives a smooth and dust- 
— surface preserving the cement. It may 
ye procured in the natural gray tone or the 
dull red as desired. 


Suggestions are sent for the treatment of 
out-of-door rooms as well as for the finish and 
decoration of the entire house. 

The Penetrating Oil Stains made by Murphy 
Varnish Company for interior wood trim show 
beautiful natural tones and are lasting and 
easy to apply. 

RITE today for sample panels, mention- 

ing the wood to be used in the building, 

and send your blue prints or a rough draft 

of them to Murphy Varnish Company’s Depart- 

ment of Decoration. You will receive a complete 

color scheme for your house, and careful and 

expert advice regarding its interior finish and 
decoration. ; 

This Department is under the direction of 
Margaret Greenleaf, whose reputation as Con- 
sulting Decorator is national. This assures you 
artistic as well as practical help. 
ts The compliment of this service is extended by 
Murphy Varnish Company to their patrons and 
is without charge. 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 
345 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








ELIZABETH VIOLETS  ,.)2*°:,,":2322!., Pe 


veloped to perfection by 
my process. Plants now ready. Violets should be planteu 


now. 
Large mature plants 25 cents; two for 45 cents. 
Address F. O, HAMEL, De Soto, Mo. 








THE FIREPLACE 





We will make working drawings for your 
fireplaces for $5. per fireplace, with our writ- 
ten guarantee to the amount of $100. each 
fireplace, that if built in accordance with 
our drawings the fireplaces WILL NOT 
SMOKE. Send a set of your plans to 





THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 
(Fireplace Experts) 
169 Duane Street NEW YORK 
























Opal-Glass-Lined 
Oak Refrigerator 


Freight Prepaid from Factory 


You get this highest grade Solid Oak, Wickes’ New Con- 
structed Refrigerator, lined with Opal Glass, **better than mar- 
ble,” for only $31.75—freight prepaid from factory. 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the ]]ce Capacity 
factory, at actual factory prices. You save all the 100 P j 
dealers’, jobbers’ and department store profits. You s 
get the Wickes at the price asked everywhere for 
ordinary “enameled” refrigerators, for which you have t@ pay the 
freight in addition. 


The Wickes 
New Constructed No. 230 


is made of solid oak, to last a lifetime—perfectly joined and beautifully 
finished. The food compartment and door are lined throughout with 
OPAL GLASS, 7-16 inch thick. Our exclusive construction gives you 
couble refrigeration from every pound of ice. Opal glass makes the §f 
WICKES absolutely sanitary. 

Your money refunded if the WICKES is not exactly as repre- 
sented. See and use this high-grade refrigerator in your home. 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


~ ; Measurements: ws 
It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes—inside ° . “ ° © 
and out. Guaranteed and sold by ¥ ies Height 45in. Width 36 in. Depth 21 in. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


292 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Established Over 60 Years 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 


We prepay the freight from factory to every point East of the Rockies, 
West of the Rockies only the freight from Denver is added. 
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Hicks’ Unusual Trees 


Unusual in size and their sturdy good 
health. They range from 1 inch to 40 
feet in height; cost from lc. to $150. 
They thrive. You take no risks! 


Do you need a single sentinel in your landscape, or a row 
of them through your formal garden, or is your problem a 
more prosaic one of screening undesirable elements in your 
landscape? We have large Red Cedars 
up to 30 feet high growing in our nurs- 
ery which can be shipped at any time 
during May. 


At the base of the Cedars, covering their 
bare stems, groups of Rhododendrons will 
find a most happy home. These also may be 
planted in May. You can come here and 
select these plants now while the spirit of 
planting possesses you. You can group and 
arrange the materials on the ground, shifting 
the balls of earth like chessmen, and then 
planting them when the combination pleases 
you. If more are needed, you can order them 
shipped even after all the deciduous trees are 
in full leaf, for we ship these with large balls 
of earth and they suffer no check if you will 
water them carefully once in two weeks dur- 
ing the summer, and keep the ground mulched 
with leaves or stable litter. 

If you haven’t our price list, it will certainly 
pay you to get it. It offers every size of tree 
from 1 inch at Ic. to 4o feet at $150. It is 
interspersed with pithy paragraphs showing 
how our stock will solve your problems, and 
has illustrations showing exactly the stock 
we offer. You can order with knowledge and 
confidence. 


Isaac Hicks @ Son, 3.5‘ Pelewd 
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Designed by GUSTAV STICKLEY- 








ovy of a a6 Crafteman Houses" 








thewing exterion ‘ of 4 ses that ost 
re ¥ ry n our ’ waczine, 
SW ag By Wal TAMAN' bin Craft articles, we will alse 
you a ' y printed pege 
ae A ned led he Cratteman lows 
li you « " ed at all, | nh of these 
boot ! ve wtuito y« 
The € r afteman Idea" means real 
ne re howse t ws you how 
te * ' y on useless partitions—how 
to 1 ower-clecoration, how to get side 
erecps of a ven in a small house), 
restiul tones that rt h and biend-and 
enabies anyone to always a beautiful 
and artists 
“The rafteman Magazine” treats 
On twilding, turnieh ne and beautifying 
homes m arte nliery alinet work 
ond kindred ¢ pe 
?(rafteman Homes, ** by Gustav 
Srickley, 205 pages, beautifully bound and 
priated, treats on ho building, home 
maki md, home furnishings | » full, 
“The Orafteman™ : Alt for 
“Orafteman Homes” Le 
Your own selection of 110 House Plans) $3.76 


Edgar ©. Phillips, Manager The Crafteman, Room 210 4/8. 34th 8,07, 

























Better Lawns, Flowers and Vegetables with 


Wizard Brand sneee Manure 


Wonderful results qui uty. No weeds or fore ign grasses 
Economical and convenient to us Unequalled for lawn, 
¢A00 trees, shrubs, fruit, me vache weand grain fields 

ae bbl. freight prepaid east of Missouri 
River Cash with order ne . Te 4 vantity 
pric ; a Write for copy of bhookk “Lawn 
." Gives Valuable pointers 
THe ceauemnae MANURE COMPANY 

26 Union Steck Yards “on Chicago 

Wierd Brand ia handled by Aret class seedaemen 


WIZARG 


eAAno 
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Florida Water AN's 


“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME 








of absolute 
enduring fra- 
for nearly a 
refreshing and 
for all toilet 
matchless 


A floral water 
purityand 
grance, in use 
century. Most 
delightful 
purposes, 
for the bath; 
after shav- 
a word, by 
satisfactory 
fume forg§ 


RR « it is, in 
j nN far the most 
Atoilet per- 
general use. 
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: ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE ! 
* SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


Sample mailed on receipt of sie cents to defray 
masiing charges 











LANMAN & KEMP, "see "ten" 











Grow Your Own Fruit 
(Continued from page 352) 

free of undesired sprouts as directed un- 
der pruning. Secondly, spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture before every rain, if possi- 
ble, from the time the vine leaves come out 
until about the middle of July. After that 
use ammoniacal copper carbonate. Take 
special pains to cover every part of the 
new growth upon which the fruit is borne. 

Where only a few vines are grown, the 
bunches are often protected by covering 
with manila bags, put on when the grapes 
are well formed on the bunches. The top 
of the bag is slit down three or four inches 
on sides and ends—four cuts—at the top, 
shipped over the bunch, and the flaps 
formed by the cuts folded over the canes 
and pruned below the canes. 

For early black sorts, Campbell’s Early, 
Moore’s Early and Worden. Concord is 
an old fine dependable sort. Wilder and 





In pot layering the runners are rooted in pots; 
cut from the parent stock they are easy to 
transplant 


Eaton are also good. 


Of the reds (early) 
Brighton ; 


(medium) Catawba and Salem ; 
and (late) Delaware and Ionia are fine 
proved sorts. The best of the early 
whites are More’s Diamond and Green 
Mountain (Winchell). Niagara and Em- 
pire State are good late whites. Four or 
five well-tended vines will yield many bas- 
kets of more delicious grapes than you can 
buy. It is well worth while to grow them. 





The Chrysanthemum Outdoors 
(Continued from page 3460) 
Practically all the hardy border plants 
are better for some protection in winter 
in the northern States. Leaves or strawy 
litter, concealed and held in place by 
boughs of pine or spruce, should be put on 
as soon as the ground freezes—not before, 


on account of danger from mice. This 
should be removed in early spring. In the 


chrysanthemum bed the _ tall-flowering 
stalks should of course be cut off before 
the protecting covering is added. 

After the bed has become established a 
light top-dressing of manure early each 
spring will help to keep the plants vigor- 
ous. There is often a tendency to send up 
too many shoots for the best results in 
flowers, so it is worth while to pinch out 
late in spring a part of the weaker ones, 
especially in the more crowded parts of the 





bed. CLARENCE M. WEED 


In writing to 


SAVE MONEY 


An Underfeed Heater Will Reduce 
Your Coal Bills From 4% to % 


If you are among the thousands who have 
0 paying big money for unsatisfactory heat, 
— not take out that old heating plant at once 
reduce your future coal bills from one-half to 

a thirds, by installing one of 


recx. WILLIAMSON 
UND HEATING 


SYSTEMS 
Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers 


The UNDERFEED burns cheafest slack or pea and buck- 
wheat sizes of hard or soft coal. All fire on top, smoke is con- 
sumed, This coal-burning way endorsed as dest for health. 

H. J. Heinzen, 301 Hazel ive Canton, Ohio, has 
had an Underfeed aaa tere "3 “We have June 
weather the year round. bill to heat eight 
wan kebuates tamenebtion $14 for the year.” 

Underfeed Furnace Booklet, with fac-simile testimonials or 
Special Catalog of Steam and W Water Boilers—both FR 


eating plans of our En Corps are FREE, Fill in 
and return coupon 


TH5, WILLIAMSON C0. 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of 
my coal bills from 50% to 66%4%. Send me—FREE 


UNDERFEED hem Booklet. (Indieate by, by X Book. 


t you desire) 
Name = 


Address 





~ 442 W. Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, O. 





— 











Name of your dealer. 

















INTERIOR DECORATION | 


of all descriptions planned and executed. Single || 
rooms or whole houses furnished, and wall cover- | 
ings, hangings, rugs, furniture, etc., selected to || 
suit any scheme. 
Out of town orders carefully attended to. 
Correspondence is cordially invited. | 
Lamp and candle shades. Stenciling. | 
| 


MISS THROOP—MISS VEERHOFF 
37 EAST 60th STREET :-: 
And also Southampton, L. I., 


NEW YORK 
after July Ist 


























Let us send you our 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


jand tell you 





| why you ought 


to have the 


| Majestic 
>, Coal 
Chute 


Let us show you how this ingenious contrivance 
prevents the battering of your foundation walls, mu- 
tilation of your window sills, defacing of your paint. 
Let us show you how it saves your lawn and walks 
and halves the labor of pore in the coal. Let us 
show you how it pays for itself the first year and 
lasts longer than your house. If it is as good as 
we say, you need it, don’t you? Well then, make us 
prove it. Whether your house is old or new, send 
for that ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
day to 


The Majestic Furnace and Foundry Co. 





Write to- 





Dept. CC $2 38 Huntington, Ind. 
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The planting and transplanting of vegetables are simple problems if you have 
Home Vegetable Gardening to guide you. 





* The Landscape Gardening Book will show you how to plan and plant your 
grounds in such effective ways as this. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW GARDENING BOOKS 


Home Vegetable Gardening 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 


HERE are many books that treat of vegetable gar- 
T dening, fruit growing and the like in an encyclo- 
pedic way. They tell what vegetables there are, 
what pests are liable to attack them, and so on, but they 
usually give far too much information for the man who 
wants to establish a vegetable garden on his own country 
place or suburban plot for the family use. The author, F. F. 
Rockwell, is a practical gardener himself. He realizes from 
long experience just what the average layman wants to 
know in order to raise a successful and varied crop of vege- 
tables. Exactly this information is presented in this practical 
volume. While not fulsome, this book covers every essential, 
from preparing the soil to the last cultural directions for the 
proper maturing of the crop. The author has treated the 
subject in an amazingly concise and entertaining manner. 
HOME VEGETABLE GARDENING is the one com- 
plete yet concise book on home vegetable gardening. It in- 
cludes as well the equally important subjects of growing ber- 
ries and fruit. The book is uniform in size and binding with 
THE GARDEN PRIMER, but with many more pages. 


Cloth, 12 mo, $1.00 net. Postage 8c. 


The Landscape Gardening Book 


By GRACE TABOR 


HERE have been many books published within the 

i past few years on the various branches of gardening, 
but most of these have dealt with the cultural side 
exclusively. The larger subject, embracing the whole site 
of the country home, particularly one of moderate size, has 
apparently been ignored. The author of THE LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING BOOK, a well-known landscape 
architect, has written the one book that solves the whole 
problem of making a home out of a house and plot. The 
book shows just how to plan the home grounds, whether they 
consist of a suburban plot or a large estate—how to plan the 
entrance walks and driveways; how to plant trees so that 
they will give the most value in shade and beauty; how to 
group and plant shrubbery for a harmonious mass as well 
as a succession of bloom; how to make the grounds attrac- 
tive in winter—in short, this is the one essential book for 
the man who would have his home something more than a 
mere building set on the earth. Planting tables, lists of 
plants and cultural instructions are added in condensed form 
at the end of each chapter. The illustrations are superb 
half-tone reproductions of representative gardens and homes, 


together with practical diagrams and planting plans adapt- 
able to any sized place. 


Bound in dark blue cloth, stamped in gold with a garden 
inlay in full color. 8 vo, $2.00 net. Postage 20¢. 





McBRIDE, WINSTON @ CoO., Publishers, 449 FOURTH AVE.,NEW YORK 














Ye Olde Rumford Fire Place 


My celebrated Old Fashioned fireplaces are scientific- 
ally shaped and proportioned to absolutely guarantee a 
maximum heat without smoking. ‘The forms are of asbestite 
slabs easily erected in new or old chimneys. Under no circum- 
stances build without them if you truly appreciate a fire that 
warms men’s souls, All smoky fireplaces cured. Write for 
sizes and prices. 


My Illustrated Volume, ‘‘Rumford Fireplaces 
and How They Are Made,’’ $2.00 


G. CURTIS GILLESPIE, M. E., Architect 
FIREPLACE EXPERT 
132 Nassau Street 











it THE FIRE THAT WARMS MEN’S SOULS New York City 
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| IN PLANNING YOUR GARDEN The Autumn Garden of Dahlias Save $20 to $2( 0 
| (Continued from page 36 1) 
| THESE BOOKS WILL HELP YOU GREATLY his fi “| ye t ar on u oa 
lave not grown this flower, begin at once e VY Oo r 
THE HOME GARDEN and you will soon’ be as great an en- ' 
ci: ‘ e ( cf «A Ce . ia¢ - . 
By EBEN E. REXFORD os last 7 - wae. . rpebiesige oa — Coal Cost is a Yearly Cost 
It telle all about vegetable and emall fruit growing up so much room la 0 S gs d . . 
noe ee crowded out, but I always make room in The Boiler Carries the Burden iF 
Eight Full-page Iilustrations. 198 Pages. my fall garden for c SMOs, hardy chrys- mm, — apo ye ty PU quate qveny pest 
l2meo. Cloth, $1.25 net, post paid. anthemums, asters, salvia, marig¢ ids. zZin- obtained by users of our Locomotive Steel Boiler surprise us 
THE SMALL COUNTRY PLACE nias and calendulas. The perennial as- wie PE de gs) oy us 
By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD ters, or Michaelmas daisies have been a | grasee! sot $3 to 5 pe oe one Sela ia te can cut es 
“No one who owns a country home or has the plan joy. They grow toa height of from four about §320 
of one burgeoning in | imagination will care to ignore » , : The Andrews Locomotive Boiler is made of steel plate like big power 
a book that contains so mu valuable information and to six teet and send out a shower of boilers. Has more fire travel than other boilers and close contact of fire and 
ae few amete ward New York Times water enables itto heat quickly on small amount of fuel. Large fire pot and 


(ai 
feathery small bk SSOoMS. | have a gol- combustion chamber, latest and most efficient grate, all parts and flues easily 


Seventy-five Illustrations from Photographs, and accessible for cleaning. Sold on 360 Day Free Trial guaranteed by Bond 


Numerous Line Drawings. den walk,” bordered on each side with 


I2me. Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. dwarf marigolds in the “burnt-custard” ANDREWS LOCOMOTIVE 
INDOOR GARDENING tones, and these are backed up with a bor- STEEL BOILER 


, der of tall marigolds. And do not by any 
By EBEN E. REXFORD : 














ORC A ester ~ ten ore veer ew means forget calendulas. These should 
growers of potted plants, and explains them in a lucid be selected in the rich orange colors. The 
wane ee pee Tae stm flowers are very prolific and bloom from ' 
Colored Frontiapiece and 32 Illustrations. ‘ a c ery | pe Ic ant NOON ‘ , 
Crown &8vo loth, $1.50 net, postpaid. Tuly to November. | hey spread out when 
_- . . . . 4 
Uniform with “INDOOR GARDENING.” ‘he ay in 2 roe on well. Canes 
the last dying note of color in my tall gar- re ; 
FOUR SEASONS IN Tit GARDEN den is-a spot or two of orange hs a SOLD Sai é ogpomned 
By EBEN E. REXFORD ey | : a DirRECT - onarr 
Cantoins clans ond definies matructions.” ~The Outloot hardy calendula has waited for a peek at To USER Pgs . 
Frontispiece in Tints and 27 illustrations. the first snowstorm. 
Crown Sve. Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
he C D ; ‘ig ‘en- 
snvaiuente te the Countey Dweltes A Home of the Eighteenth Cen Get our Free Estimate and BIG BOOK on HEATING, 
RURAL HYGIENE tury Today PUTTING, “AIR-PRESSURE, WATER. SUPPLY 
J d and SEWAGE DISPOSAL. Valuable to new house 
By ISAAC W. BREWER, M. D. “oeats ‘d : aa builders and old house owners. Please send two 
“A thoughtful and conservative presentation of facts (Continued from page 357) names of parties who might buy. 
which make for health Seattle Poet Intelligencer 


4 stick and chairs of mahogany, rosewood, 
~~ yee —— _ and walnut, the clock that ticked away the ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
I3me. Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. 1173 Heating Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





. hours of the entire nineteenth century 


1 ; PUBLISHERS storehouse of old furniture of England - 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT 0.., PHILADELPHIA and the Colonies of all styles and makes, — Smoky Fireplaces — 


from delicate inlay to coarser pieces fash- 

















ioned from black walnut trees that grew on Made to Draw 
WI DE You R FE ET the home farm. The spinning-wheel and Your particular chimney problem studied by 
warming-pans have found their way into experts and estimates without charge given 





within 500 miles of New York. The work q 

undertaken on this understanding : 

G bh’ F 4 S teads to become a museum; fortunately so, We will not accept payment unless successful. 
ra s oot craper since the spirit that prompts the conserva- Kitchen ventilating systems installed, preventing cooking 

outelde vour door The on de - . . ° 

fe which cleans bot tion of such utensils and furniture insures odors. 








Mud, anow, dust and dirt will not be 


the parlour; for an old house naturally 
tracked over your floors if you use ¢ 

































sides of shoe in s . . FREDERIC N. WHITLEY. Engineer and Contractor 
© operation lise ten proper respect tor the house, that it be 215 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, New York 
ar le | plates r erTap . - . 
if aralio! plate a two stiff neither neglected nor disfigured by incon- 
bristle brushes which . F + 
clean sides of shoe. Ad gruous alterations. G 
ean tudor of shoe. Ade A Garden Genius 
ea fh yz . should emplo business methods in ; 
oe e ro . a w erive greatest F 
tated and swent under For the Peony Enthusiast ee tem te, gales Gon 
oy Ea ioe a Fs ields greatest profit. To save time, 
One and save useless NE of the difficulties which the ama- a lh |: 
oe rhee ) you - - . 1B | 
dete wag rp, ZOy don ake eho but a teur has to contend with is the selec- | |( pr See ofuints, Rumccvaae do 
mur OF rdadire ous uetrat ex er ’ - . . . rm 
_—_ ‘Wicron W. GRAB & CO., $37 Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL tion of varieties to suit his taste. The cata- fy What typewriters are to his fice, 


log photographs often strike his fancy but 


he finds that when his seeds have grown TRON AGE EP acm 


and his plants flowered that his results are 








7 t f weed rae Pty can 

far different from his preconceived notion and “weed, te, os oe ee SS ndable 
of them. The safest way to do 1s to visit service. Prices, $200 $0 $1t ae all IRON AGM 
« . _ : xhibitic There ; Garden and Farm Implements, including potato ma- 
ome flower show or exhibition. There are Goose ont Peep ah ce 


many varieties shown and one can judge 
of final appearances. Select for color ef- 
fects, for you can see just how the plants 
will look when grown in your garden. 
June offers exceptional opportunities to 
the Peony enthusiast who lives within 
Porch , 
pone touch of Philadelphia, for the American 
Window | Peony Society is undertaking to hold its 
Baskets | annual exhibition there. For some time 
With Self-Watering Metal Linings past the Society has been working to show 
will enhance the beauty of your plants by their artistic de =e : . 
tion and svloring. The Self-watering Linings will | the value of the Peony as a decorative 


ounatru 
de your with subirrigation, helping em to grow 


lusuriantiy with & minimum of attention. Send for cata- plant and to obtain a proper classification 
ion giving full description of our Art & Crafts basket. 


Burlington Basket Shops, Burlington, Ia. (Continued on page 388) 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 


BOX 645M 
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“sy BALDWIN. 2x: 


Refrigerators have-been in constant use for over 
35 years and are still giving perfect satisfaction. A 
Baldwin will keep your food preserved in the best 
possible manner, because of their positive “one 
way” current of absolutely pure, cold, dry air, mov- 
ing swiftly around articles stored, and constantly 
cooling and purifying every square inch of the re- 
frigerator. Baldwins are lined with “‘snow-white” 
opalite glass 7-16 inch thick; vitrified porcelain or 
metal. Don’t buy a “cheap” refrigerator—get a 
Baldwin. 


THE COLD, CLEAN KIND 
THE BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


39 Lake Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Ask your dealer 
to show you one 
that bears this 
trade mark. 







Write today for 
beautiful illus- 
trated catalogue 
showing 150 styles 


vey 
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Trim Your 
OwnHedge 


No experience required. A 
novice does better work than 
a professional using old style 
Hedge Shears—and LOTS 
EASIER, FASTER 
AND STRAIGHTER 





Unique Hedge Trimmer Sone asénelll 

Works like a Horse Clipper te han @$5.00 

Money refunded if dissatisfied after one week’s trial 
FOUNTAIN CUTLERY CO. 

927 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

Refer to any Bank in Philadelphia Booklet on request 











GIVE YOUR HEDGE A HAIRCUT 


/x\ Lilies the GARDEN’S GLORY 
Le) Berger’s Success Collection 


Every bulb we send out is strong, sound, 
and will fower FIRST SEASON. 


EIGHT HARDY magnificent 
Lilies for ONE DOLLAR 


mi includes regi | to your door. 


ery order sent out is accompanied by 
DIRECTIONS “HOW to Grow Lilies Suc- 
cessfully.’ 


APRIL is the month to plant them. 


























Lil. ELEGANS, velvety crimson...................... $ .20 
Zid, BUMATOM, Belden GRGGR. «.« oc cece ccscveassscses -20 
Lil. ROSEUM, white, with rosy spots.............+.+- 15 
Lil. WALLACE], bright apricot color.............+..- 10 
Lil, SUPERBUM, golden orange, with dark spots..... 15 
Lil, TENUIFOLIUM, masses of exquisite coral red 
CE oo cv ccosencos taesnth osvetoe Sétunlocnd bQeeOes 15 
Lil, ALBUM, glistening, snow-white, magnificent...... .20 


Lil, WASHINGTON IANUM, the GEM of the collection. .25 


On tall, strong stems, this gorgeous lily opens its calyx, a 
pure white, shading as its beauty increases into a blushi 
tender rose. We are HEADQUARTERS for LILY BUL 
Send for our Catalogue. It will interest you. 


Address: H. H. BERGER CO., 70 Warren St., New York City. 








qHE artistic perfection of “Standard” guaranteed plumbing fixtures, com- 
bined with their lasting sanitary worth, makes them a permanent 
investment in satisfaction and comfort. 


They add a value to your house far greater than their cost and are as 
enduring as the house itself. Their installation means certainty of service. 


The Plumbing Fixtures shown in this advertisement cost 
approximately $140.00, except when sold in the Far West. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home and ~ enameled, It is guaranteed for five years, The 
for schools, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, Red and Black Label Bath is double enameled, 
etc., are identified by the Green and Gold Label It is guaranteed for two years. If you would 
with one exception. There are two classes avoid dissatisfaction and expense, install guar- 
of our Guaranteed Baths, the Green and Gold anteed fixtures, All fixtures purporting to be 
Label Bath and the Red and Black Label Bath. “Standard” are spurious unless they bear our 
The Green and Gold Label Bath is triple guarantee label. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful book “‘Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable 
assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms 
are illustrated costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage. 


Standard Sanitary fs. Co. Dept. 40 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New York: 35-37 West 3lst St.; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St., 
Toronto, Ce an.: 59 Richmond St.. E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville: 315-317 Tenth 
Ave., So.; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Building; Boston: John Han- 
cock Buiic ling; Louisville: 319-23 W. Main St.; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. 
C.; Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Streets;San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Buil ding. 
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WHEN IN-BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 
A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. 
distance telephone in every room. 


Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR. 


Long 

















FLEMING’S WELSH QUARRIES AND ROMAN BRINDLED TILE 


For Interior Floors Vestibnules, Porches, Terraces. They harmonize with every color scheme and are permanent, 
durable and “ELEN 


MING’S ADAMANTINE CLINKER BRICK 


For Stable Floors, Approaches, Areas under Porte Cocheres, and laid in designs around Sun Dial pedestals are most 
attractive. All information on application 


HOWARD FLEMING { References to work } 253 Broadway, New York 


Executed since 1880 
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Your own Cotta$ eat the 
Seaside or Mountains 


HE matter of expense need not stand in the 

way of your having a real vacation in the hills 

or at the seashore. Hodgson Cottages solve 
the problem. If you do not know all about how 
we have combined home comfort and attractiveness 
with true economy in 


HODGSON 
Portable Houses 


it will be worth your while to look over our beautiful 1911 catalog. 

We have widened out in our twelve years of portable cottage 
building. You will be sure to find something in the long line of 
Hodgson Portable Cottages, Lodges, Bungalows, Retreats and 
Seaside and Mountain “Summer Homes,” that will meet your 
requirements. Well-designed Porches, Verandas, Sun Parlors etc. 
Cottages, one room to as many as wanted. Inexpensive Garages 
for one or more cars—all of substantial character. We build to 
w'thstand the severest storms. We will be glad to mail you catalog 
on request 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 104Adams Square, Boston, Mass. 




















XR DEN TERRA CO 


«nd DortTERYy y 


Your Garden Terrace, Hall and Conservatory 
be beautified by appropriate selections from 
Collection of Terra Cotta anid 

ind durable in the severest 


1s trong 


workmanship and designs have artist« 


lection contains many new flower pots, 
dials, benches, etc., for outdoor and in 
Catalnene will he mailed nnon request 





ALLOWAY TE O 
3218 WALNUT ST. hy A COT TACO. 
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(Continued from page 386) 

and nomenclature of varieties. With this 
end in view, several thousand plants have 
been set out at the Cornell Agricultural 
College. This collection will be seen at the 
Philadelphia exhibition and will give any 
one interested an opportunity to find out 
what plants he wishes to buy and what 
striking effects can be made with them. 


Old English Glassware 





[This is the second short article by M nd 
about old glassware The first one appeared in the 
March number, a third will follow in an ear issue. 
—Eb.] 


N England the collector does not speak 
of tumblers, but he displays his “toddy 
glasses,” which are the ancestors of our 





Three typical examples of old glassware in 
the Waters’ collection. The glass with the 
cover is a “toddy glass” 


modern tumblers. One of these “fore- 
bears” is carefully housed in one of Sa- 
lem’s fine, old Colonial mansions, where, 
with many other heirlooms, it rests in huge 
closets in the dining room. Much of this 
collection shows the lifelong work of Mr. 
Fitz Waters, and forms with the Waters’ 
family collection a wonderful combination 
of old glass, representing not only different 
periods, but countries as well. An illus- 
ration shows Mr. Waters’ toddy glass in 





Glasses in the West collection that are early 
examples of stem cutting and are dated 
about 1800 


the centre. Also tlree glasses in this group 
are elaborately engraved. 

Another interesting collection is that of 
Mrs. William West. The three wine- 
glasses belonging to her are part of a set 
originally in the possession of Nathaniel 
West, one of Salem’s noted merchant 
princes. The cutting on the stems indicates 
that they are probably dated about 1800. 

More of the same glass is shown below. 
These glasses are of unusual shapes, and 
the bird and shield design, also the wreath 
and flowers of the centre goblet, are re- 

(Continued on page 390) 
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Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse and Motor 


Leas 
eaad it 
PEEL TT TD 


ef 











Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 


Will do the work of three horse 
lawn mowers—and do it better 


Cottage Furniture 


LEAVENS MADE 
FOR SHORE AND MOUNTAINS 


s# 


¢ There is ho instance where an ex- 
ample of the individual taste is more 
conspicuously displayed than in the 
selection of appropriate furniture ; 
Leavens Furniture gives an unlimited 
field for its exercise. 

@ Simple in construction and design, artistic 
in effect. Especially adapted for Shore and 
Country houses. Of solid oak construction 
and finished to suit the individual taste, or to 
match surrounding interiors. If so desired, 
furnished unfinished. 

q The privilege of allowing the buyer to select 
a finish to conform to his or her ideas, is an 
original idea with us and does not mean any 
additional expenditure. 

@ Safety in ordering from us is assured, for 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


@ Send for set No. 1, consisting of 200 








P saan Say @ They will mow up 20 per cent grades. @ They leave 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. no hoof-prints as horses do. 4 They will roll the lawn 
MANUFACTURERS smoothly. @ They do away with the expense of two 


32 Canal Street, , Mass. 
anal Street, Boston, Mass men and three horses. 


when not in use. 


@ They are of no expense 
@ They are simple to operate and 
economical. They are a necessity on every large lawn 


Catalogue sent on request 








Manufactured by 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 















































| The Very Latest Garden 
Novelty 








Catalog on Request 

















* ATLANTIC 
TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY 


Landscape Pottery Dept. 


1170 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





HE musical garden or- 

naments, lawn chimes, 
placed on the market this 
season for the first time. 
These chimes can be con- /# 
cealed by flowers or vines, 
and the least breath of 
air will produce the sweet- 
est tones, coming appar- 
ently from a distance. 





furniture, vases, settees, fountains and a 
other garden beautifiers. Write for catalogue. 


430 4th Avenue 
A. S. JAKOBSON, Inventor. 








We also have a full line of all kinds of gardenp ,,. 


AMERICAN GARDEN BEAUTIF YING COMPANY 











rhe man who builds a house with 
out asking about the sash-cord to 
be used is laying up trouble for 
himself. Insist that the specifi 


cations mention SILVER LAKE 
A. Its smooth surface offers 
nothing om which the pulley can 
catch Guaranteed for twenty 
years. 

Write for Free Booklet, 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 


87 Chauncey 8t., ' 
Boston, Masa, 





cee 


—— Makers of SILVER 
a; LAKE solid braided 


aoe —— cloth 
\ The Practical Workman ie” i, ace. 








) Sure to know the Reason Why 
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HE fastest thing in 

motion—living or me- 
chanical—cannot escape the 
detection of the 






ug Tessar [ENS 


But speed is only one quality of 
this famous camera lens, which 
can be used for snapshots on grey 
days, and for difficult exposures in 
weak light when other lenses fail. 


Acquaint yourself with the many 

»| wonderful results achieved with 
the Tessar lens by young ama- 
teurs, as well as those of long ex- 
perience. 


Booklet L treats of better photography in an 
interesting manner. Write for it to-day. 


Om, mite, backed by wer half @ century ; uperic? 
macroscopes, Acid giasses, laboratory apparatn 
SIUM. 


” ! our products—ienses 
ngineering and other scienti—fe tn- 





Bausch 4 lomb Optical ©. 


@tw voan WASHINGTON cnc SAN FRAKCISCO 


Lonlow ROCHESTER NY. FRANKFORT 


ausch lomb Zeiss 








The Ice Shows How the Cold Air Clothes. 1 


Mout C ind Dry Cold are, from the standpoint of perfect refrigeration, almost as 
widely dissimilar as are zero and summer-he at; be cause moisture 18 a deteriorant and 
a medium of interc! we for the flavors or aromas of everything it envelops. 
Dry Cold is nature's most perfect preservative. It keeps perishable things pure, 


sweet and wholesome for an indefinite time, maintains their natural condition and 


confnes within them every particle 


of their natural fi 
| McCray Refrigerators 


e heat, confine the cold and keep it dry, 


1 tree trom moisturs 
tsid ! ut excluding ca separated from 
side cold confining case by wall that is not 
ffected uy either heat r col one reason why 
ray Refrigerators are better class of 
. lubs, hotels a United States 

ment 
[ : k in which you are 
\. H Built-to-order for Residences, 
ur Models for Residences, No. 48 for 
and Instit ms, No. 72 for Florists, 
N » for Meat Markets. 


McCray 


293 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Display Rooms and Agencies in all Principal Cities 


Refrigerator Company 
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(Continued from page 388) 
markably clear. The cut stem of the right- 
hand glass dates its age as being about 
eighteenth century. Two glasses in this 
collection which are known to be equally 
old are shown also. The glass at the right 
is of the group designated as “White twist 
stems ;” a stem which was the result of 
some particular process, and marks the 
date of the two right-hand glasses as be- 
ing A. D. 1745 and 1757. The small bub- 
ble of air in the stem of the glass on the 
left is known as the tear-drop. This is 


common in eighteenth century glassware 





Unusual shapes with remarkably clear decora- 
tion, from the West collection 


and is one of the marks which prove it 
genuine. 

From England and the stage coach era 
we in America are indebted for much old 
glass. “Runners,” a queer kind of gob- 
let prevalent at that time, ale glasses, mugs 
and decanters, originated with the public 
ale houses and taverns, where our English 
ancestors held their noisy revels. 

The Scotch also bequeathed us some 
odd shapes. One is a strange little glass, 
funnel-shaped, and four to six inches high ; 





Very old glasses with characteristic marks; 
on the left is a “tear- drop” stem, on the 
right a “white twist” 


instead of the usual foot, there is only a 
round knot, so that the glasses stand only 
when upside down. 

Let us go back in fancy to the youth of 
this glass. When the coach drew up to 
the door of the inn, a servant woul’ rush 
out with a trayful of these “knobby” 
glasses which were quickly filled, and as 
quickly emptied; afterwards the coach 
would roll on without delay. Another 
Scotch specimen had a very heavy “foot,” 
in order that the vigorous roisterer could 
applaud a toast by a bang on the table. 

Now a word about the value of old glass. 
Many times it does not range so high as 
that of china, and often an old cut piece will 

(Continued on page 392) 
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ADE for any latitude, in 
special or stock designs 
and in either modern or 
antique styles, our Sun 
Dials and Pedestals pos- 
sess all the charm that 
makes the garden or 
lawn more attractive. 

—ty- Moderate prices. 


SUN DIALS 


Garden owners should write for our 
beautifully illustrated booklet. It tells 
the history of Sun Dials and shows many 
exquisite designs in slate, brass and other 
material. 














OPTICIAN 


122 East 23d St... NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: 
New York. Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 











Best Way to 
Travel at The 
Moderate Cost 
CONDUCTED TOURS: INDEPEN DEAT TRAVEL IDEAL 


Send for Booklet 


J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL TOURS || Wa 
Box 1055 H, - - Pittsburg 











ow A T E K L | L I E S Sub-aquatic plants, hardy 


old-fashioned garden flow- 

ers. New, ever blooming H. T. Roses, Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, etc. 

Plans and estimates for planting Water Gar- 

dens, Lily ponds, pools, etc. Catalogue on applica- 


tion. 
WILLIAM TRICKER 
Waterlily Specialist Arlington, N. J, 


(commen | 


HE PRIMITIVE DISTAFF AND 
spindle of the Far East once produced 

excellent rug weaving material. 
@ But the methods and products of the Ori- 
ental rug workers of today show little of the 
artistic skill and religious inspiration of their 
rug weaving ancestors, whose masterpieces 
were often a life work, woven for art, not 
for commerce. 
@ In every detail of making 


Whittall Rugs 


the superior skill and uniform accuracy of Whittall 
textile methods have been applied to reproducing 
the finest examples of design and colorings of Ori- 
ental Art. 


@ The strong lustrous wool is the same as used in 
Oriental masterpieces. But from that point modern 
technical skill replaces the crude uncertain me- 
thods of the East. Where the Oriental worker 


spins the yarn in a single operation, the 
Whittall methods require many distinct steps, every one 
essential to the Whittall standards of strength, lustre and 
resiliency. 

g As aresult Whittall rugs are permanent in color, 
unequalled in wearing qualities and satisfy the 
highest ideals in floor coverings, yet they are 
moderately priced. Look for the name 
“ Whittall’s."" It is woven in the back of every 
rug and every yard of carpet we produce. 

@ Our booklet, “Oriental Artin American . 
Rugs,” tells the whole story, and illustrates ry 
beautiful designs. May we send you one? i 




















If you own a home or hope to own one, 
either in the city, the suburbs, or the 
country, you will want to 


read this book. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 
Author’ of ‘‘Handicrafts in the Home’’ 


T HE author has not only written with a 
view of helping the builder or prospective 
builder with suggestions and advice, but she 
has gone further and made her book just as 
valuable to those whose aim it is to constantly 
improve their homes. She discusses homes of 
all degrees of pretentiousness that she has vis- 
ited, in an intimate way, telling how they were 
built and how much they cost. Her writing is 
supplemented by a fine series of illustrations 


“Invaluable to those who contemplate build- 
ing or remodeling.” San Francisco Chronicle 
$2.00 net. 


For sale at bookstores 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
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| The Roman Water Supply 


came from great distances over giant aqueducts, built at tremendous expense. 
They got the water, but at what a cost! 


THE CORCORAN IDEA 


is water supply from a tank tower erected on your grounds and built to har- 
monize with tHe surroundings. It is economical and safe. It also saves the 
extra specifications demanded by a house tank. Cypress or cedar is used in the 
construction; thus the ravages of the weather can do no harm. 


A PROMINENT FEATURE 


is the lower tank shown in the illustration. It catches any overflow and a reserve 
supply is always at hand for the garden and grounds when the dry season.is on. 
SEND FOR OUR TANK TOWER AND WINDMILL BOOK 


For Forty Years 


A.'J. CORCORAN, Inc., 17 John Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 390) 
not cost as much as a modern, heavy p'ece. 


e 
Recently a beautiful pair of cut glass bon- 
bon dishes were marked $28; $50 would 
have been reasonable for them. Generally 
such pieces as are illustrated here would 


fetch from $15 to $20, and occasionally, 


be bd beautifully cut pieces can be purchased for - 
Ol Yr an $25. One pair of late eighteenth century 
cruets were marked recently at $4.50 each ; 





















tumblers of the early nineteenth century 
= SS may sometimes be found for $2. 
’ Mary H. NortHenp. | 





Making a Rose Garden 


(Continued from page 335) 
country. In Dr. Huey’s experience, roses 


Have you forgotten 





se ’ . that are budded on these stocks will thrive 
how cold Lote wee Be ts 5 It’sa guide toa warm much more luxuriantly and give much bet- 
all last winter ? home. It’s free. ter blooms than those which depend upon 


their own root systems. It is necessary, 





Are you going to let the | It is nota technical descrip- however, to set the pot where the shoot 
h ‘ : is budded to the stock about two inches 5 
summer weather make you | tionof any kind of boiler or beneath the surface; otherwise there is | 
*_ ee es ‘ nae I we the constant danger that suckers will : 
think you can EO through any S) stem. It tells aboutall spring from the root and, if overlooked 
another winter with a house | kindsof heat. Itexplainsthe for a time, these will kill the more desir- vf 
. . . ; able shoots. : 
heated only at certain times | shortcomings of hotair, tells A word of warning might profitably be lj 
and only in certain spots? | how steam heats and how uttered against the cheap roses budded on 
a ; ; “Multiflora,” grown in Holland and sold 
Do you know how sim- hot water heats and the dif- in some of the department stores. They 
sle am; 2. ¢ is re ae ek, ey ee ; are short-lived and very poor in compari- 
acter it is to get ference between the two. It son with plants on brier and Mannett. 
adequate, healthful, eco- | showsthe way to get enough Multiflora has been entirely discarded as 
bang at « -_ aw a stock by English and Irish growers. 
nomic al heat all over the | heat, clean and healthful Senkans “aes Me ade ee eine thes Od 
house in any weather? | heatand heat at a low cost. vantage of being cheaper—one-year-old 
plants costing a dollar for six to a dozen; 
The heat for your house It discusses Pierce Boilers two-year and three-year-old bushes which | 
the house you have or the and Radiators because any are, of course, far more desirable, cost |i 
one you are going to build book on successful heating more in proportion. 9 
is steam or hot water. must include successful Now as to the preparation of the rose »! 
The installation of either is boilers and radiators. Send bed itself. | First of all arg on ee a y 
up to your steam-fitter. for the Primer today and ® Cape OF two Tat St wee. ot gaan ‘ 
The selection of the boiler top soil and sods and the sub-soil in sep- { 


read it, then you will be arate piles as they are taken out. Loosen up 





and the radiators—both equipped to co-operate the floor of the trench with a pick and on ; 

vital to successful heating with your steam-fitter or this, if the ground needs draining, put a | 

should certainly not be left architect in getting a per- laver of stones, cinders and other material 

entirely to others. fectly heated house. that will not decompose. On top of this ¥ 
, place the best of the sub-soil mixed with 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 242 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. Showrooms in principal cities a generous dressing of well-rotted manure. 


Over 200,000 Pierce Boilers and over 1,000,000 square feet of Pierce 


Radiators have been in successful operation during the past 35 years Finally add the sod, well broken up and 


the top soil, also enriched with manure. 

: Then fill in the bed with enough good top . 
soil, unmanured, to bring it two or three | 
inches above the adjoining surface. Make 

sure that the surface of the bed, after it | 

has settled, will be about one inch below 

A CRIMSON RHODODENDRON that of the adjoining sod in order to re- 

tain the moisture from rain. This prepar- 
Some years ago we purchased from Europe a large stock of this beautiful Rhododendron which, ation of the bed should be done at least 

for general purposes, has proven its superiority over a number of other crimson varieties. Itis a several weeks in advance of planting time. 

vigorous grower, profuse bloomer and thoroughly hardy, having successfully withstood a tempera- In composing the soil for the rose bed, 

a — apts We offer bushy specimens, well budded, which will producc a mass it is well to remember that the Hybrid Per- 

; . : petuals require a heavy soil containing 

Place your orders now and we will make shipment Price for specimens 2'44x2% feet: some clay. For Teas and Hybrid Teas a 


to suit your convenience during May and June. lighter, warmer soil is better. The top soil 
$3.50 each, 4 for $12.00 from an old pasture, taken with the grass 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO., Inc. Nurseries: QUEENS, NEW YORK | | "ce's,n4.chopet very one et atte 
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DutchBulbs 
and Plants RY 
Direct fromHoll 
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Che largest growers 
of bulbs and plants 
in Holland now offer you the opportunity 
of buying direct from their American 
branch. This is the first direct branch of 
any Dutch grower in America—among the 
more than 20,000 sorts of bulbs we offer 
for your selection, at moderate prices, are 
many novelties of rare interest to any 
flower lover. 





If you are interested in securing better 
bulbs and roots, full of vitality and true to 
name, write for our catalogs on Dahlias, 
Hyaecinths, Tulips, Daffodils, perennial 
roots, nursery stock, etc 


All goods landed by us and 
delivered to your address in 
original packages. 


Gt. van Waveren @ Kruijff 
Branch House, 493 Bourse Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


LOUIS BERGER, MGR. 








Have Your Greenhou e 
Handy 
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This one is placed about three feet from the residence, 
and has a roofed-over walk between it and the green- 
house work room. The making it easily accessible in 
some such way doubles its pleasures. It means you can 
conveniently “run in” and indulge your gardening long- 
ing without “bundling up,” no matter what the weather. 
You will find yourself turning to it to work off a “fit of 
the blues,” or to give free reign to a special joyousness. 
A greenhouse fits every mood. 

It appeals in the most natural way to your own naturalness—that’s 








Garden & Porch 
Furniture 
Rose Temples & 
Arbors 
Send for new catalog 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 





why it really helps—gives so much refreshing, satisfying pleasure. 

But there is a great difference in greenhouses—the way they are 
built—the way they last—and the success of the indoor garden they 
make possible. 

The U-Bar Greenhouse with its complete galvanized, aluminum- 
coated frame of steel U-Bars, is distinctly different from others. We 
have a notion it is the house best adapted to your special requirements. 
Furthermore, we are going to ask you to give us the opportunity of 
explaining just why it is the best house. We will be glad to do this in 
person or by means of our well illustrated catalog, and the letter that 





will accompany it. Which shall it be? 
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PERGOLAS 
READY TO SET UP 


W* ship these pergolas in crated sec- 
tions with simple instructions that 
will enable any one handy with tools to 
quickly and easily assemble them. 


They are so much cheaper than similar 
equipment when made to order, that even 
the owners of modest-priced homes can 
now afford to beautify their gardens with 
a pergola of absolutely correct design and 
attractive appearance. 


Send today for this 
book showing various 
mj Styles of pergolas, also 
gateways,posts,bound- 
ary markers, etc. 








iThe Pergola Co. 


923 Association Bldg. 








CHICAGO ILL. 


4 
J 








This one is joimed to the residence and opens directly oit the living room. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PFILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 
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Hardware for Homes of Refinement 


Colonial designs (like the Albany design illustrated) are simple in ornament and dignified 
in effect. The assortment comprises designs suitable for Colonial, Craftsman and Mission 
homes and for that large class in which the school has not been given special consideration. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells our goods and will assist in a selection. 
Sen | tor Publi ation: 
OK 17 Corbin Colonial Hardware 
OK8I Corbin Unit Locks 


P. & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Connecticut 


Pr. & F. CORBIN 


" ¥ of Chicago 


OK80 Corbin Specialties 


P. & F. CORBIN P.& F. CORBIN 
Philadelphia 
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THE IMPERIAL FLOOR is made of newly discovered mineral composition, which makes it absolutely germ-proof, 
fire-proof, water-proof, and practically wear-proof. It can be laid over any old or new floor without expensive prepara- 
tion and presents a smooth, warm, non-slipping surface without cracks or crevices to collect dirt or germs. 


The ideal flooring for private houses and public buildings. Our booklet and samples free. 


THE IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., Mill and Furnace Streets, Rochester, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Hovse anv Garpen. 
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with soil of this kind about one-quarter of 
its bulk of sand and leaf mould to lighten 
it for the Teas and Hybrid Teas. Remem- 
ber, also, that all the manure that is used 
should be incorporated with the lower two- 
thirds of the bed; the upper third should 
not contain any recently added manure as 
it is apt to harm the roots of new plants. 

Before setting the plants examine each 
carefully and cut off the broken roots with 
a sharp knife as well as all eyes that may 
appear on the root stock, in order to fore- 
stall suckers. The plants should be set 
immediately upon their receipt from the 
nurserymen so that they will not become 
dried out. If they seem dry it may be well 
to puddle the roots in thin mud just be- 
fore setting. Make the hole large enough 
to accommodate all of the plant’s roots 
without crowding, remembering to put the 
budding point not less or more than two 
inches below the surface and with the roots 
spread out nearly horizontally, but inclin- 
ing downward towards their ends and 
without crossing one another. Above all, 
see that the plant is firmly set into its site, 
using the balls of the feet to accomplish 
this. After the plants have been set, rake 
the soil to loosen it up over the whole sur- 
face. 

If this planting has been done in the fall 
a top dressing of about three inches of 
rough manure should cover the whole bed 
and the long wood of the bushes should be 
cut back to about one foot in height. If 
planting in the spring, this wood should be 
cut back to leave but two or three eyes, 
and, of course, the top dressing will not 
then be put on. 

Pruning may be started with the dwarf 
Hybrid Perpetuals in March—leaving four 
or five canes three feet in length if large 
masses of bloom are wanted. The result 
will be a large number of small flowers. It 
on the other hand, fewer and larger 
flowers are wanted, all weak growth should 
be removed and every healthy cane re- 
tained and cut back in preparation of the 
plant’s development. The weakest should 
not have more than four inches of wood 
left on the root, while the strongest may 
have eight or nine inches. Always prune 
a cane about a quarter of an inch above 
an outside bud unless the cane is very far 
from the vertical, when an inside one 
should be left for the terminal shoot, and 
see that the wood is not torn or bruised in 
the operation. The pruning of Hybrid 
Teas and Teas had better be postponed un- 
til the first signs of life appear. The bark 
becomes greener and the dormant buds be- 
gin to swell. Dead or dying wood will 
then readily be noticeable and it may be re- 
moved. These two classes do not need 
such severe pruning as do the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Twice the amount of wood may 
safely be left if it seem promising. 

If you have planted your roses in the 
fall, remove the mulch of rough manure 
just before growth starts in the spring. 
Dig in with a spading work all the fine 
particles of the mulch that remain, but do 
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EVERY SURFACE A MIRROR 


TRANSPAROL = 


A new, Non-Porous, Elastic, Transparent Preservative, will dry over night. 


Its An Old Egyptian Method—Rediscovered 


| Warm or Cold Temperature does not affect it. NOT STICKY. An easy finish. Amyone can apply 
& 























it and it won’t come off. 


WILL NOT SHOW LAPS LEAVES NO BRUSH MARKS 


For varnished and painted surfaces, on automobiles, carriages, wagons, coaches and leather-tops. 

The old Egyptian Transparent, Atmosphere Resisting Preservative has again been discovered. History 
be" records that in Egypt they had a fluid which resisted the atmosphere for ages and which modern civiliza- 
| tion up to date had never been able to produce. 


"a SOLD ON A GUARANTEE TO BE SATISFACTORY 


Transparol is Flexible and Hard, like Spring Steel, and is a Transparent Cover for Wood, Metal 
and Leather, whether painted, varnished, shellaced or raw. 





J _ Transparol is not a Varnish nor a Shellac. It is the only surface covering transparent that will resist 
', sulphuric acid and atmosphere. 


If not as represented we will pay you for the trouble of the test. That’s going some!!!! 
FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR USE 


AMERICAN TRANSPAROL CO. -- 50 Church Street, New York City 




















ECONOMY, jas eagle 
CLEANLINESS rethe Thre AUTOMATIC 


Essential Features 


and SAFETY of our PAINT BRUSH 


A0*/o Labor Saved 
| 20% Paint Saved 





Itabsolutely eliminates dip- 
ping and dripping and thus 
makes for CLEANLINESS 














It does away with the 


It is Adapted for use with paint can and its resultant 

















| all PAINTS dangers 
; It can be operated by grav- : “ey: 
ity or AIR PRESSURE Its cost is but Trifling 


























For further particulars and 
descriptive pamphlet, 
address 


It assures an equal flow at 
ALL TIMES 





STANDARD AUTOMATIC 
50 Church Street 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York City 
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You get the guaranteed for 

t ears im Aimball & Chap 

d brass bed No ther make 

combine renuine meta ind enduring 

cy ' vith ri ! 1s x | vt cle 

4 iwns matching the furniture of any good 


S period or style—from Louis XVI to out 
7 ri n M on r (rattisman hools 
i. Cleanliness comes first Now Kimball y: 
bP & Chappell solid brass beds can be kept 
sweet and sanitary with very little labor 
" 1 he ter neo wm) pitable lodgement to 
cust, disease werms nd other plagues 
Built of material that will not warp or jf 


a shrink, they stand up rigid and depend 
i ilk ke ever strain Desert heat 


4 


and easide lampnes ire ill one to 
them. Sealed under twelve coats of im 
3 ported Rylamber” lacquer hand-ap 
4 plied and baked on, their satin-gold sur 


- faces ire ate igainst dirt, smoke, 
moisture and other destructive agents 

a They are age-proof, climate-proof, neg 

fb, lect-proof, and they ‘are built in ninety 
three styles, three widths and a dozen 
heights, to fit your chamber and your 
needs 

Your beds a ‘s mor ind mean more to 

your comfort and health than any other piece ° 
of furniture m your hore Let us send you 
free our Summer Style Book and amples of 
tubing which clinch the mtrast between honest 
solid brass and veneered iron pipe Write for 


them to-day 


Kimball & Chappell Co. 


2839 Loomis St. Chicago, Ilinois 





> — 
FOR SALE ‘ . , : N a a - ‘ an ‘ ait 
on my list; | revise list ry ninety days \ 


tisers Address, 


F. 0. HAMEL De Soto, Mo. 





Metal Rose Markers 
Rustless Imperishable 


ATCC ABNEY 


Paper and wooden markers soon become 
illegible 
Send for samples and prices. 


The Riker Company 





Newark, New Jersey 
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not cultivate too deeply or the roots will 
be damaged. Three inches in depth is suf- 
ficient cultivation for a bed that has not 
been trampled upon. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to keep the surface of the ground 
loosened with a hoe and a sharp steel rake 
throughout the summer. After every hard 
rain loosen the soil as soon as it is dry 
enough to work, to conserve the moisture. 
Give a stimulant of weak liquid manure— 
a half gallon poured around each plant 
weekly from the time the flower buds be- 
gin to form until the plant ceases to bloom. 
This stimulant is particularly appreciated 
just before a rain, for it will then be wash- 
ed down to the lower feeding roots. Give 
this liquid manure in weak form and often 
rather than once in a longtime at greater 
strength. Half a bushel of cow manure to 
a barrel of water is just about right. 

The bushes will appreciate the refresh- 
ment that a fine spray hose will give, and 
incidentally this is one of the most efficient 
ways to keep plants free from their 
enemies. 

Certain varieties of roses form large 
clusters of buds at the ends of the leading 
shoots. If all these are allowed to develop 
the vigor of the plant is distributed among 
them with the obvious result of smaller 
flowers. If you would rather have one 
really fine bloom on the end of each shoot, 
retain only the most promising bud, pinch- 
ing off the others as soon as they appear. 


Growing Potatoes 

HE potato is often neglected in the 
home vegetable garden as unprofit- 
able for the small place, but in reality it re- 
sponds most readily to a little care and fer- 

tilization and causes little trouble. 
A fertilizer for growing potatoes which 
is based upon a formula advanced by the 
New Jersey Board of Agriculture con- 


sists of . 


I OO tS bs nays we bi 10 lbs. 
Sulphate of Ammonia........... io “ 
C0 BR PE Th ee ee 10 “ 
AGU PROURMERE 2... ccccsecccees 50 “ 
Sulphate of Potash.............. 20 “ 


This quantity is sufficient for a plot of 
ground containing about one-tenth of an 
acre, or about what is needed for a family 
supply. 

Aside from having the necessary food 
elements, the soil should be moderately 
moist and of the yielding consistency char- 
acteristic of loamy soils well enriched with 
manure or the humus of some green crop 
like clover. The soil should offer the least 
resistance to the tubers in the expansion of 
growth. 

Early potatoes are planted as early in 
the spring as the ground can be made 
ready. There must be sufficient room be- 
tween the rows to admit of cultivation and 
the growth of the vines without interfer- 
ence—say about three feet for larger areas 
where a horse cultivator is to be used and 
for garden cultivation thirty inches. The 
seed should be planted at least four inches 
deep for proper development of tubers. 

(Continued on page 398) 
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GOING TO BUILD? 


READ THIS! 





— From No. 3 Book ) 
You will find in our books just the design you 


are looking for 


ALL PRACTICAL and ESTIMATES ACCURATE 
OUR BOOKS Price 


No. 1. 25 designs of residences 
costing $1,500 to $5,000 50c. 


No. 2. 25 designs of residences 
costing $5,000 to $20,000 50c. 


No. 3. 25 designs of up-to-date 
concrete residences, cost- 
ing $2,000 to $22,000 . 50c. 


All three books at $1.25 
PLANS FURNISHED AT POPULAR PRICES 
We submit Sketches on request for any 


type of building — Books sent prepaid on re 
ceipt of price. 


ARTHUR G, LINDLEY CO., Architects 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


15 years practical experience References 























UNIQUE 
Garden Furniture 
DECORATIVE 


AND 


DURABLE 


TO BEAUTIFY YOUR 
LAWN OR GARDEN 


H. RAMM 


1127 Washington Street, 
HOBUKEN, N. J. 



































If You Expect to Build, This 
$1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


~ Pik ir Ab 


ALBXO & 4 a 





When planning to build, you will find it of great 

value to first make a careful oe ersonal study of the il- 

lustrations of houses, etc., t have been designed 
and built by a number of leading acchiaesta, and to also 
learn their ideas regarding the best interior arrangement 
and the most appropriate furnishings. THIS IMPORT 
ANT INFORMATION, which would greatly aid you in 
deciding about your own building plans, when you take 
them up with your own architect and builder, can easily 
be obtained from the several hundred beautifully illus- 
trated | meee and interior designs in the last six num 
be rs o 


Che Architectural fiecord 
The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders 
In these six numbers are also illustrated and described the 
I numerous building-specialties that add very much to the 
comfort, convenience and veins of the modern home, with 
out materially increasing the initial cost. This information 
should surely SAVE bg HUNDREDS and possibly THOU- 
SANDS OF DOLLAR 
We have a timmited” ‘supply of these sets of six numbers, 
¢ which are invaluable ws eaeee who expect to build or make 
alterations. Althou SEO fee price is $1.59, we make 
you a SPECIAL OFF for the six, while the sets 
last, if you wilt mention ae, po! Garden. They will soon be 
sold. Send us your order today, tomorrow may be too late 
——=THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS==e= 
The Architectural Record, 12% Metropolitan Annex, New York: 
For enciwsed $1. mail your last six numbers, according 
to SPECIAL OFFER in House and Garden. 
Name 
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TOWNSEND «iz: WORLD =: BALL-BEARING LAWN MOWER 


Our story is told in this picture, which is an We also make the finest 
accurate reproduction of the mower (ONE 2 > 
THIRD sen) horse — a ae 
earth. 
Others grve you lines of talk. Which man” 5 


qwould you rather trust? & 


y 


ee Send for 
Illustrated Catalog 
























*é No 
S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 
Noise yee 
5 Central Ave. 


ORANGE N. 
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DISTINCTIVE HOMES 
OF MODERATE COST 





Old Hickory Summer House No, 328. Size, 8x8 ft. Special Price, $5 


A Book for House Builders and Home Makers 


For the afternoon chat or serving garden teas, informal lawn 
EDITED BY HENRY H. AYLOR 


parties and luncheons, there is nothing to compare in beauty, com- 


This book has been published in response to an ever-increasing demand for a vol- fort and endurance with a genuine 
ume of pictures, plans and descriptions of the most charming homes in this country 


bd 99 
not the great estates and show places, but the sort of places that most of us can look éé Old H k S H 
forward to building, ranging in cost from $3,000 to $20,000. 1c or . ummer ouse 


The carefully selected contents includes country homes, seashore cottages, alluring Our summer houses are designed to add the charming air of rusticity 


bungalows, inexpensively remodeled farmhouses, ete. All the desirable architectural that the nature lovers demand. You will find one to be just the thing to 
styles are represented. Chapters written by authorities cover all sides of the fascinating relieve the severity of some garden spot in your grounds and enhance the 
problem of house-building, interior decoration and furnishing. The relations between beauty of the surroundings. We build several styles and sizes of summer 


the home-builder and his architect, the matter of plans, specifications, contracts, the 
puzzling problem of extras and how to avoid them—all these subjects are clarified in a 
most comprehensive and interesting way. 


houses, arbors and fences, also design and construct special houses or any 
other rustic work from your ideas or drawings. 


The summer house illustrated above is made from selected sassafras, 





Distinctive Homes of Moderate Cost is the most complete and authoritative noted for the beauty and durability of its bark. The house is erected at 
volume on the subject yet published. It is a sumptuous book, size 10x1234 inches, the factory, then taken down and shipped to you ready to put upintwo 
superbly printed on plate paper, tastefully bound. Price $2.00 net. By mail, postage, hours time. _Each piece is numbered, every nail started, no skilled 
30 cents labor is re uired. Asa special inducement for early orders we will 

send yout ; ag ana er vata freight at ape to ane, pale. in the 
‘ : . a U. S. east of the ssouri river, upon receipt of your check for $50. 
McBride, Winston & Co., 449 4th Ave., N. Y. 

















| The Old Hickory Chair Co., wrrrinsvicte, inp. 
“= 
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WILSON’S OUTSIDE VENETIANS  Scewrtsccttcenmmnsah, Snansceeton ers cen, au. | 


and most durable. Orders should be placed HOW for Summer delivery. | 











| 
; 
| ws. Toho ALS 
| Blind Pulled Up Venetian Blinds for Piazzas and Porches | 
| ‘ . A on vles lamer ; Morgan, A . KManderfu ren Wachay, William U. WaAtine, 
; , * one James liarriom 7 Ww, » @nd many others 
Sen! « Venetian © atalogue N JAMES OG a “Witson MF r ‘6 CO., 3.5 and7 eat 20th St... NEW VORK | 








_WILLOWCRAFT” 











y it is sim reation of a furniture perio l—a 
renaissance im wil ~ work y 1 have nly to view the genuine ““Willowcraft” 
to feel the atrnowphere f artistic treatment—exclusive rich—-eflective correct 
And ites at tive quality gives a lifetime f service Yet prices make for tru 
economy Ask your dealer tor genuine Willoweraft”’ and look for the “Willow 

raft’ stamy Illustrated catalogue, names of “Willowcraft’’ dealers and price 


list tree, 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


Box C - - North Cambridge, Mass. 




















Three Things You Need 


FIRST: The only Sanitary method 
of caring for garbage, deep in the 
ground im heavy galvanized bucket 





with bail No odors, ete Away 
from dogs and cats, The typhoid 
fly cannot get at it and distribute 
Opens with the Foot = rH us Ferme Health demands {t : Im T Tl 
sil Underground Garbage Receiver t+ Nt 
er A SILT Undertioer Aetuse Receiver 
r) . 
sedi uh a Underground Earth Closet Py : 
SECOND: This clean, con 7 


venient way of disposing of 





kitchen ashes, cellar arn! 

yard refuse Doing away 

with the ash or dirt barre! 

nuisance also stores your ' 

Gy waste and ‘sweeping Railing at Broadway and 60th St., N. Y. City, 
ee — designed by Department of Parks Architect. 
age Toor 






E true measure of a fence is the strength of 
its foundations. 









a American Fences are designed to stand strain 
mesg ve eweep inte from every direction. But that is not all—the Spread 
THIRD: Is intended to supply a safe and Anchor foundations cannot be lifted by frost and are 
ras iy. —~ 9 for not, potubing , aA - made of Cast Iron, a natural product of the earth, 
} w typheid fy around the camp or which can never rust out. 
¥ | fur ry limeeminating poleon to ita owners 


Sold aos Send for Ciroulars on cach. 
CG. . STEPHENSON, Mir. 

eo  R.. Street, Lynn, Mass. 

A Camp Necessity 


FENCE DEPARTMENT 


AMFRICAN WIRE FORM CO, 
100 Church Street NEW YORK CITY 


IRON AND WIRE FENCES 

































For All Parposes dn. Send for rey 
Mate of the highest grade ae, - Wwelas eM ws _ anton of 
mater " s te ya + 7 , ; ye b« > 2 °°, ae ate ai : e gates, , 

ae Weccears ‘ewe rh yi dadedeviisseequeast ell ; 4 = 








hale > tting 1 ia the ; S {} ‘ Z ie sure r 
first place from the $| | Hi] “) Ho) |e iT | A ye Ade 
Eaterprise Foundry il 11] “* ae ah “tL 219 E. 24th Street 

aud Feace alinieielele . oe Par ar ue ut wettest he hk * Db adh ; andianapolis, 
a Jalalalalalalaia ji Lee Ae Ee) | hee ee sh ede Seto, ad. 





Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured. It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we ofter. 


We do the long waiting--: hus enabling -you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES ‘st enavetena, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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The potato is grown true to parent stock 
from the eyes or sprouts on the parent 
tuber ; hence for planting, potatoes are cut 
into sections having one or more eyes. The 
larger the portion of flesh about the eye, 
the better the chance of growth, as the ten- 
der shoot depends entirely upon this for its 
nourishment until it puts forth rootlets. 

lor field planting two eyes are usually 
allowed to a section, but for garden plant- 
ing where conditions of growth more 
nearly approach the ideal, but one eye need 
be allowed. 

Select clean, unsprouted potatoes for 
seed, such as are free from scabby or rough 
skin. This condition is due to disease and 
is transmitted to the new crop. 

It is-of the utmost importance to have 
the soil very mellow well below the tuber. 
Make deep furrows, sow the fertilizer, 
cover slightly and drop the-pieces about 
one foot apart. Cover, and cultivate the 
crop on a level for six weeks. After that 
hill them slightly. 

As soon as the potato beetle makes its 
appearance, spray with Paris green water, 
using one tablespoonful of the poison to 
one pail of water, or use land plaster and 
Paris green in the proportion of four 
ounces of Paris green to twenty-five 
pounds of plaster and apply it dry. 

When the vines have yellowed and dried, 
it is time to dig the crop. 

Among the best varieties for early and 
medium crops for garden culture are Early 


.Rose, Queen, Beauty of Hebron, early and 


Green Mountain, medium early. 
M. R. Conover. 


An Easy Method of Rooting; Rose 
Cuttings 
F' JR a number of years we have suc- 
cessfully rooted rose and other cut- 
tings in the following manner: 

Dig a pit two feet deep and two inches 
shorter anc wider than your sash; some- 
times, when we have only a few cuttings, 
we use a single large pane of glass. Do 
this late in November. In the bottom of 
the pit put four inches of best garden soil, 
then four inches of fresh manure, cow 
manure is best, and last four inches of 
sand. Wet it all thoroughly and set the 
cuttings in the sand, taking care not to 
have them tall enough to reach the top. 
Put on the sash, bank all around closely 
with earth, and do not touch again until 
warm weather in the spring, then the sash 
should be lifted and the air admitted dur- 
ing the day, closing at night, as long as 
there is danger of frost. Roses we usu- 
ally do not disturb till the next November. 
By that time they have splendid roots, and 
may be transplanted without fear of los- 
ing them. 

This year we have, besides rose cut- 
tings, wegelia, cape jessamine, hydrangia, 
fuchsia and different kinds of geranium 
cuttings, all green and flourishing. 

Of course, in the north where the 
ground freezes to a depth of several feet 


(Continued on page 400) 
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EXCELSIOR ‘BustProct? WIRE FENCE 


Trellis, Tree Protectors, Flower Bed Guards 











ROTECT and beautify your home grounds with “ Rust Proof”’ 

wire fences. They increase the value of your property, do 
not interfere with the view, and outlast any other fence 
you can putup. A wide range of styles to choose from. 


Order through your Hardware Dealer. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS, GIVING NAME 
OF YOUR HARDWARE DEALER. 
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: Worcester, Mass. 
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tie tard oo 1) | VELVETLAWN 


of tending the Fur- Rix 
miaphieuael aaa * Fertilizer and Grass Seed Sower 
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by the time saving, 











Makes 
dust saving, labor Beautiful 
. Lawns 
VIN g— 
saving oe a: 
| Fertilizer Enriches 
the Soil 


: S H AR P canbe 


Rotary Ash The “Velvetlawn” Fertilizer and Grass Seed Sower will 
sow any brand of dry pulverized fertilizer and will also 


: Receiving System sow Grass and Clover Seeds. The machine sets low to 


Solves that dirty problem of moving ashes from ash pit to ash can. Disposes of the ground, the bottom of the hopper being only two 
unsightly ash barrel and rubbish heap in the cellar. Stops dust nuisance every : 


















inches from the ground; therefore the wind cannot blow 





time you shake the furnace and remove the ashes. Stops that fine, em dust : : - oa 

that sifts up through the floor and settles on rugs, carpets, furniture, and dra away the materials being sown : The cultivator teeth work 
peries. In fact it is such a convenience and saving that it is a wonder some one the seed or fe rtilizer into the soil. ELIMINATES WASTE 
never thought of it before. Pp ROMOTES SG ROW TH. 


daneanel by Health Officers and Physicians; by Architects and Heating Engineers. 


The cost is yrohibit . ) , 
rdinary | io w con — cone wy Bed - . SAVE batons wepetedal sg os 


f labor, dirt and dust,—to say nothing of Once every week or less often It is foolish to sod, because a better lawn can be had by sowing 
the features of cle weay and sanitation. ash cans are lifted out—no effort pure bred grass seed at one-tenth the expense. Cost of the machine 
Just on the mar ket but already installed in included. ‘‘Velvetlawn’”’ Fertilizer and Grass Seed Sowers have 
many homes where owners w muld not be wit! proven their worth by the work they have done—by the money they 


have saved. It is even more necessary than a good lawn mower. The 
grade of a newly-made lawn can be maintained and the proper 
amount of seed worked into the soil at the same time. Invaluable 
in the maintainance of old lawns, because the cultivator teeth 
ag up the soil and new seed is being sown at the same 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED to do all we claim for 
them, or money refunded without fuss. 


Price only $6.00 f. o. b. Springfield, Ohio. 


“VELVETLAWN” SEEDER CO. 
Box 586 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


y r dealer can install easily before he sets uj 
the f emacs ind avy ome can dig the pit and 
make the stal _ where the furnace or heater 
s already in operatio Be sure that your Architect 
vecifies the SHARP "ROTARY ASH RECEIVING 
SYSTE M. Your dealer may not know about this 
new device yet, but we can supply you at once. 
Write today for discriptive catalog and full 
particulars Architects’ and dealers’ names would 
appreciated. 


Ghe W. M. SHARP CO. 


127 PARK AVE., Dept. 6, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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FLOWER SEED OFFER 


We will send you these ten packages of Gregory's Honest 
Piewer Seeds, postpaid, for 2% cents in coin 


90 cents worth for 25 cents 














1 phe. Acter, Gregory's Special Pancy Mixture, . . 1% 
1 pke. Peney, Gregory's Seocial Pens y Mixture, . : . 1s 
I pkg. Coreopels, Gregory ¢ Specie! Fancy Mixture, : 0% 
i pte. Poppy, Gregory's Pency Double Mixed Annuals, 1¢« 
1 phe. Mignonette, Gregory's Large Flowering, very rich, . 10« 
i phe. Bechelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture, ; 1 
i pke. Petunie, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture : 1% 
1 phe. Condywft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, O4e. 
1 phe. Neetertiom, Dwert, Finest Mixed, . : , O5« 


i phe. Sweet Peas, Latra Choice Mixed, . ; : O« 
10 packages sen! for 25c in coin. Our 
new 1911 Catalogue, more profuse! 
liiustrated than ever, ie just out i 
copy to you for the asking. 

4. J. HW. GREGORY & SON, 
(42 Etm St., Marblehead, Mass. 








Make your porch a 
cool, delightful spot 
on hot, dusty days 











Keep out the hot sun but have plenty 
of light—let every breeze in but have 
pertect privacy—make your porch a de 
hghtful, outdoor living room with 

* G Painted 
Porch Curtains 

Made from Japanese bamb with 
either wide narrow lats They ar 
light enough to be easily handled. but 
tough enough to stand all kinds of wear 
and weather Made im sizes to fit any 
porch, quickly and « ly put in place 

Ask your dealer t how you the Komi 
Porch Curtat if tye cannot do 
write t us and well t you tl nam 
Of the nearest dealer who an 





R. H. Comey Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
Chicago, 2440 to 2448 Washburn Ave. 











GARDEN ORNAMENTS IN 
MARBLE 


Direct from 








our studios 





Visitors are always wel- 
come to our galleries 
ARMANDO BATTELLI 


Sculptor 


1 West 30th St, New York ku 


at Pietra- 
santa, Italy. 
Catalogue H 
on request. 








H. T. DEMPSTER 
CARRARA, ITALY 


imporer ot Statuary and Decorative Marbles 


Designer end 


russes’ Italian Gardens 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 39 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
CARRARA MARBLE 








Salesmen Wante 


and Plants 


Free outfit. Commission paid weekly Write for terms 


PERRY NURSERIES, Rochester, New York 


To Sell Trees 








Highlands of Ontario 


Orillia and Coenen, Muskoka Lakes 
Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National 
Park, Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at 
One of These Delightful Spots 


Most direct route via the 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel 
accommodations at mederate cost The lover of out 
doors will find here in abundance all things which make 


roughing it desirable Select the locality that will 
afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send 
for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, describing 


these out of the ordinary resorts 
All this recreation paradise only one night away from 
the leading cities of the United States, via the Grand 
rrunk Palatial trains provide every travel luxury to 
your deatinatior Address 
J. D. McDONALD, 917 Merchants Loan and Trust Bidg., 
Chicago 


F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York City 
E. H. BOYNTON, 256 Washington St., Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 

















Build Beautiful Houses 


It 1s really cheaper to be beautiful than uel 
Your reputation for taste depends n tly up 
the outside of your hous Most peo} neve! 
see the insides Lhe ott, rich, velvety t i 

Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
make beautiful houses more beauti/ 
monplace houses attract ‘ ind red i me 
houses They ire | » 4 cal casy t a1) 
and guaranteed fast color ind they are 
of Creosote, the best wood preset try 
known.’ 

You con get Cabot's St } : s 

for free sm Pies “ & ; nd sem nea 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc.. Sole Manufacturers, 
11 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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George Nichols, Architect, New York. 
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(Continued from page 398) 
and remains so for months, this method 
would not be practical, but from the Ohio 
River down it is the safest and least 
troublesome way to root cuttings for 
spring planting. Bett BAYLEsS 
Kingston, Georgia 





Book Reviews 


{The Publtshers of House and Garden will be glad to 
furnish any books desired by subscribers on receipt of 
publisher's price. Inquiries accompanied by stamp for 
reply will be answered immediately.) 

Agriculture and Its Needs. By A. S. Draper, 
L.L.D. Cloth, 16mo. 92 pp 
N. et Gaw. 
This little book is a reprint of Dr. 

Draper's address before the New York 

State Educational Association, and will 

be attractive to everyone interested in the 

study of agriculture in its relation to our 
educational progress. There is much that 
bears strongly on the questions of the day 
besides adding new thoughts to the place 
agriculture should occupy in the future. 


Syracuse, 
Jardeen. 


The Science of Living. By W. S. Sadler, 
M.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo., 420 pp. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Sadler’s book is written mainly for 
the person who is well and wishes to keep 
well. His rules for health are happily 
free from faddism, and are based on 
sound physiological reasoning. 


Rural Hygiene. By Henry N. Ogden, C.E. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 434 pp. New 
York; The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net 
With the present hegira of city dwellers 

into the rural sections of the country Mr. 
Ogden’s book comes at an opportune mo- 
ment. People are expecting to find small 
paradises in the country and they are dis 
appointed when they come face to face 
with the problems—drainage systems, sew- 
age disposal and water supply. Mr. 
Ogden takes these subjects and carries 
them through scientifically and thoroughly 
from the engineer’s standpoint. ‘There is 
much to enlighten the individual as to his 
relations to his neighbors and much of 
practical value in the latest and_ best 
methods of sanitation and disease preven- 
tion for the single home or the rural com- 
munity. 


The Garden and Farm Almanac. Paper, 
Svo. Illustrated. 222 pp. Garden City, 
N. Y.; Doubleday, Page & Co. 25 cents 
The Garden and Farm Almanac for 

1911 is “Poor Richard” amplified and en- 
larged for the needs of the modern rural 
dweller. It contains much practical infor- 
mation in concise form touching on all the 
activities of country life. It is illustrated 
with many photographs and diagrams and 
should be a useful book of reference. 





